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If I Could Meet You 

Face to Face 


and explain tohy the Svvoboda System is different and better than 
any other and infinitely superior to drugs and medicines I know you 
would be convinced, and being convinced that I can turn lassitude 
into energy; feebleness into strength; ill health into robust health; 
mental sluggishness into activity, and insomnia into sound, healthful 
sleep, by my system, you would place yourself under my direction. 
To simmer the matter down to its lowest terms, I haven’t a doubt 
but thousands of intelligent men and women who really need my 
help to restore normal conditions have read my advertisements time 
and again and would have long ago adopted my system had thzy 
believed that Kvhat I claim u true. 


If you have any doubt on the subject, I want 
you to write me saying so and I’ll send you a long 
list of names and addresses of men and women 
who have been restored to perfect manhood and 
womanhood by the use of my system ; people who 
are above the breath of suspicion—clergymen, 
professional men and women, and honorable busi¬ 
ness men. More than this, I will send you the 
postage to write to as many of these people as you 
care to, and postage to enclose for a reply. 

Don’t take my word—I’m prejudiced. 

I know and I want you to know that my sys¬ 
tem, if followed faithfully, first relieves the human 
organism of poison and impurities by producing 
healthy digestion and assimilation, and relieving 
constipation, and after that revitalizes the ex¬ 
hausted nerves, sends rich, red blood coursing and 
tingling to every capillary and extremity, puts 
good sound muscle where muscle is needed, re¬ 
moves fat, gives erectness of carriage and springi¬ 
ness and grace to the walk—stimulates and builds 
up the tired brain, paints the cheek with the flush 
of robust health ; builds up undeveloped parts, and 
in fact fits man, woman or child to Nature’s per¬ 
fect mold. I can do all this for you, as I have for 
hundreds of others, because my system is based on 
Nature’s laws—the results are as natural and in¬ 
evitable as the cycle of the planets. 

Mr. C. O. Prouse, a leading attorney of Hop¬ 
kinsville, Ky., writes, under date of Oct. 5, 1901: 

“ Allow me to thank you for your kindness for 
the past two months and for your instructions, 
which have been to me one of the richest blessings 
that I have ever received. At the time of begin- 
ning your exercises I was simply a nervous wreck 
—was constipated and suffered intensely with in¬ 
digestion; was easily overtaxed when attempting 
work of any kind, and seemed almost impossible 
to recuperate without leaving off for months all 
mental and physical labor, but thanks to you, I 
was enabled, without medicine of any description 
(something I had not done for over two years), to 
keep up my work and at the same time increase 
my weight and general health until now—only two 
months—I feel like a new man; am now healthy, 
strong and tireless. Now I do not know how to 
be tired, as the exercise you give seems to rest me 
instead of tiring—it acts like a stimulant to a tired 
body. 

‘ ‘ It does me a great deal of good to say that I 
have forgotten the taste of ‘ pepsin ’ and such other 
medicines for a weak stomach or digestive organs, 
and that I eat anything I want. I can heartily 


recommend your system of exercise to anyone that 
desires a good physical condition—a condition 
that when the mind is tired and needs the night’s 
rest, restful sleep will be his reward. 

“ I will take pleasure in answering any corre¬ 
spondence that will in any wise help you along the 
road to success and some unfortunate to the road 
of health.” 

I have no book, no chart, no apparatus what¬ 
ever. My system is for each individual; my in¬ 
structions for you would be just as personal as if 
you were my only pupil. It is taught by mail 
only and with perfect success, requires but a few 
minutes’ time in your own room just before retir¬ 
ing, and it is the only one which does not overtax 
the heart. I shall be pleased to send you free 
valuable information and detailed outline of my 
system, its principles and effects, together with 
testimonial letters from pupils. 

ALOIS P. SWOBODA. 

578 Unity, Chicago. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Re veil's New Ficflion 

. ..SEND FOR OUR NEW ILLUSTRATED LIST OF FALL BOORS..., 


cAuthor of “Black Rock/' “The Sky Pilot/' etc. 

Glengarry School Days 

By Ralph Connor. Illustrated. 12rao, Cloth, $1,25, 

The new story fittingly supplements "The Man from Glengarry” (now 140t.h 1000) in that it 
deals with some of the same characters hut in a different period. 

“ His material is magnificent in its contrasts and opportunities. Ralph Connor is a man to 
keep in mind as one of the most virile, faithful and wholesome writers of to-day.” 

Public Ledger , Philadelphia. 


A True Story of Indian Life 

Two Wilderness 
V oyagers 

By Franklin Welles Calkins. Cloth, $1.50. 

The author of " The Mississippi Bubble " says : 
"Mr. Calkins has done something new. He 
gives us Indians, but they are not merely 
buckskinned manikins. He gives us the West, 
but he does it without pose. Moreover, he 
gives us a story, a white story done in red.” 


A College Girl's Story 

Janet Ward 

A Daughter of the Mansc 

By Margaret E. Sangster. Cloth, $1.50. 
“Mrs. Sangster is now so well known that 
her books need no advertisement, ‘ Janet 
Ward’ is the story of a girl’s life, of the sort 
she understands so well. Simple, natural, full 
of sweet experiences.” — Commercial Advertiser. 


A Vivid Mormon Story of the Occupation of the Great Salt Lake ‘Basin 

By Order of the Prophet 

By Alfred H. Henry. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 

"He writes with conviction and with a commendable reserve power. There is nothing lurid or 
sensational or overdrawn about his picture — it is simply tragic, pitiful, heart-rending—a page 
torn from the story of a ruined life. None of the previous attempts is worthy of being placed in 
the same class with this really strong story.”— Commercial Advertiser. 


By Author of “Fishin'Jimmy" 

Aunt Abby’s 
Neighbors 

By Annie Trumbull Slosson. Fully illus¬ 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 

"Aunt Abby is a sweet, nobly generous New 
England woman, without narrowness and with¬ 
out cant; moreover, she has a little twinkle of 
dry humor even when she feels deeply.” 

The Outlook. 


By Author of "A Lily of France " 

TKe Kittle Green God 

A Satire on American Hinduism. By Caroline 
Atwater Mason. 16mo, Cloth, 75 cents. 
"There is a world of tragedy in ‘The Little 
Green God.’ . . . She has written an exceed¬ 
ingly tart little book which ought to make a 
stir. It is cleverly done and there is a great 
big reason just why such a book as this should 
be written.”— Los Angeles . Express. 


Non-Partisan _ The Coal- Min er’s Story Timely 

Those Black Diamond Men 

A Tale of the Anthrax Valley. By Wtlliam F. Gibbons. 12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, $1.50. 

"It is a series of dramatic human scenes, sometimes with thrilling incidents, sometimes of 
tragic intensity, sometimes touched with humor. The volume is written from plain heartfelt 
interest in the ‘black-diamond’ men, its characters are typical, and the brisk action of the story 
holds the attention firmly.”— The Outlook. 


A Tale of Tnvo Continents 

A Chinese Quaker 

By Nellie Blessing-Eyster. Cloth, $1.50. 

The title of this book is the poet-philanthro¬ 
pist Whittier’s own phrase and itself forecasts 
a most romantic story — a record literally 
unique. The narrative abounds in dramatic 
situation and action. 


By Author of "Ho%> They Kept the Faith" 

Fool’s Gold of vl^Jes 

A Novel by Annie Raymond Stillman. $1.50. 

A romance of exceptional power in which plot 
and action yield a large tribute to the strong- 
purpose of the book. This is a story of conflict 
between duty and supposed self-interest. It 
teems with incident. 


F 


LEMING H. REVELL COMPANY, Publisher! 

Js'eixj york_, 158 Fifth Ave. -Chicago, 63 Washington St.- Toronto, 27 Richmond St., W.' 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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JUST PUBLISHED 

D escriptive Books 

With New Patent Meyps 



The “CHINESE” Tovi I* —by Prof. James Ricalton, explaining ioo Orig- 

--- inal Stereoscopic Photographs of the Chinese 

Empire. Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $17.75. 



The “ROMAN” ToUr —b V D - J- Ellison ’ DD ’ ex P lain!n S 46 Original 

__Stereoscopic Photographs of the Eternal City. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $8.60. 

TUp “ SWISS ” To\ir — by M. S. Emery, explaining too Original Stereo- 

_scopic Photographs of Switzerland. 

Price of Tour, including Book and Case, $17.60. 

The “YOSEMITE” Tour —by Charles Quincy Turner, formerly editor 
_of Oulitig, explaining 24 Original Stereo¬ 
scopic Photographs of the Yosemite Valley. 

Price of Tour, including Booklet and Case, $4.00. 


Any of the above sent express prepaid on receipt of price 

£do Y „: r E„ g . UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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FREE for Exa-mirvaAion. Specia.1 to the Traveller Readers 
Uhe JSTE W 1902 Imperial Edition 

fiidpnth’s History of the United States 



Washington and the Committee of Congress at Talley Forge 


ONLY 50 CENTS REQUIR ED 

OUT Offer * wor ^ is ,ssue d hi tive roval octavo volumes, and is 
UA * hound very handsomely and durably in heavy cloth in 

imitation of half seal Jeathei, which we offer to send free for examina¬ 
tion, express paid, on receipt ot 50 cents, balance to be paid in twelve 
monthly payments of one dollar each. We also bind it in the elegant 
half calf style, gold top, tor 50 cents per month additional. This bind 
ing we specially recommend. 


FIVE SUPERB 

ROYAL OCTAVO VOLUMES 

Containing many hundred illustrations, together with over 
ioo full-page photogravures and half-tone etchings of Famous 
Historical Paintings, by Trumbull, Chappel, and other 
great artists, making a most valuable collection of historical 
illustrations. 

LATEST AS WELL AS BEST 

In its five volumes will be found all the main facts of our 
history, from the earliest times down to the terrible ending 
of the McKinley administrationand the first year of Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt,—told with marvelous historical accuracy, and 
yet in a vivid and brilliant style which carries the reader on 
and on without mental effort. 

HENFLY G. ALLEN (Si CO. 

- PUBLISHERS- = 

150 Fifth Avenue.^^NEW YORK 

Sign this coupon or write for particulars . 

Henry G. Allen & Co., 150 Fifth Ave., N. Y. : 

I accept yoi-r special offer to the Traveller Readers of Ridpath’s 
History of the United States, and enc'ose 50 cents as initial pay¬ 
ment. Send full particulais, and if satisfactory, will order the set, 
otherwise the 50 cents is to be returned tome. 


o • • o o 


? WHAT.SHALL 
?? ? ? ? ? I . DO ? 

??? Pifty Profitable Occupations 

^ O O For boys and girls who 

r r r r r are undecided as to how 
to earn money. $ 1.00 

HINDS & NOBLE 

Publishers, 4-5-6- 
09000 & 0 00 12-13-14 Cooper In 

??????????? fifififi 

of All Pul- 
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THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 

is an illustrated Monthly Magazine of photographic information 
quite different from any other photographic journal. It aims to 
tell the reader everything worth knowing about one branch of 
photography at one time. Thus, No. 5 tells all about “ Stereo¬ 
scopic PhotographyNo. 14 all about “ Street Photography; ” 
No. 24 all about “ Photographing Clouds,” <&c. Every number 
is a complete book in itself. Every number deals with a different 
branch of photographic work and tells its story in a plain and 
practical way—with charming illustrations. 

THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 

is not tedious or long-winded. Its simplicity is one of its strong 
points; its fulness of information is another. Nowhere else can 
you get so much photographic information for so little money as 
in The Photo-Miniature. It aims to make photography in¬ 
teresting. It is made by those who know for those who want to 
know. There is not a dull line in it. Original from cover to cover. 
Its pictures show by example what clever workers are doing, often 
along thelines described in the text. The Magazine contains 48 
to 56 pages, with 7 to 17 full-page engravings, carefully printed oh 
fine woodcut paper A year’s numbers provide a more delightful 
as well as a more interesting photographic library than can be 
had in any other way at any price. 

THE PHOTO-MINIATURE 

gives the photographic news of the world in pithy paragraphs in 
every number. The Magazine is never out of print; all the 
numbers published are always obtainable. The series now 
comprises 35 numbers (Feb., 1902) on as many different subjects. 
25 cents per copy. No free samples. $2.50 per year. A De¬ 
scriptive List may be obtained from the publishers on request. 

Tennant & Ward, 

287 Fourth Ave., New York, U. S. A. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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=.Bureau of University Travel 

is an organization founded several years ago by Prof. H. H. Powers, Ph.D., 
late of Cornell University, to further the development of the art of travel. 
It not only organizes small parties which visit all parts of Europe under 
university-bred leaders, but also publishes monographs on Travel and on Art, 
issues a series of 

“Outlines for the Study of Ait" 

for individuals and clubs, endows for its conductors a Fellowship in the Amer¬ 
ican School at Rome, maintains lecturers in the Art Museums of Boston, 
Berlin and Dresden, and furnishes brilliant speakers on Travel, Art and 
related subjects to clubs, churches, etc., anywhere in America. It was for¬ 
merly located at Ithaca but has lately removed to 

201 Clarendon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


HAVE, yov EVEB^ StEEJW 

Th 


Optical 


Journal 


It is a handsome, ioo page, monthly mag¬ 
azine, devoted exclusively to optics and op¬ 
ticians. Its page is 6x9 inches. Its articles 
are from the pens of the best and the greatest 
authorities in the optical world, and the text is 
profusely illustrated. 

The Optical Journal is the optical paper 
for you to take if you are interested in optics. 
If you don’t get The Optical Journal you 
don't get the optical news, $1.00 per year, 10c. 
a copy. Send for sample copy. 

FREDERICK BOGER, Publisher 

36 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK 




Webster’s International Dictionary 
An Ideal 

CHRISTMAS PRESENT 

Useful. Reliable. Attractive. Lasting. 
Various Styles of Binding. 

The New Edition has £5,000 new words. £S0! 
pages. 5000 illustrations. 

LET US SEND YOU FREE 

“A Test in Pronunciation” which affords a 
pleasant and instructive evening's entertain¬ 
ment. Illustrated pamphlet also free. 

G. & C. Merriam Co., Pubs., Springiield, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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How Would You LiKe to Own 



OFFICIALLY APPROVED BY THE NEW 
YORK CITY SCHOOLS AND NEW YORK STATE REGENTS 


an ideal library containing the best of the plays of 
Shakespeare and Moliere, the poems of Goethe, Chaucer 
and Longfellow, the stories of Dumas and Dickens, 
the essays of Emerson, Schopenhauer and Macaulay, 
the humor of Aristophanes, Mark Twain and Charles 
Lamb—in a word, a library containing the best of 
every author you ever admired or wanted to read? 

Charles Dudley Warner 

was the first to bring such a library within your reach 
in a superb set of forty-six books. It is in truth, the 
World’s Best Literature, and the largest private 
libraries cannot equal it in scope. With it you need 
never again be ignorant of any literary subject. The 

F a m o u s 

Wa r n e r L i b r a r y 

not only includes masterpieces, but gives critical essays 
on noted authors by the greatest living writers. 

Governor Yates, of Illinois, said: 

“The distinguishing feature of the Warner Li¬ 
brary —and the one which places it above all other 
libraries —is found in the critical and interpretative 
essays, which enable us to know and understand each 
great master as he was known and understood by his 
greatest exponent and biographer.” 


. T 

o /l/a/a in these wonderful forty-six volumes 

w UVU■*- will be found the brightest thoughts 

of the greatest authors—complete novels and chapters in fic¬ 
tion, humorous sketches, poetry, philosophy, history, travel, 
science, oratory, letters and essays. Translations from Per¬ 
sian, Hindu, Greek, Latin and all the modern languages are 
included. In short, the thousands of large pages fairly teem 
with interest and delight. 

f' si* • /a C /If**™ A systematic course of read- 

Conrse oj Keacling j ng and studyi equal t0 a 

four-years’ university course, has been prepared. It not only 
gives the system of reading, but furnishes the material itself, 
through th.e pages of the Library, and by means of an admir¬ 
able Index. It is both teacher and text-book. 


Sixty!Centuries of Books 


THE FAMOUS WARNER LIBRARY 

At Less Than Half Former Prices 

On account of our superior advertising facilities we were able to secure control of the entire “ Memorial 
Edition" —newly revised and enlarged—and will supply these splendid sets, while ihey last, at only 
a fraction above factory price— less than one-half the publisher’s prices of the work. We will 
also accept 

SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 

which will bring the outlay down to a few cents a day. 
secure a set, as the demand is already very large. 

Mail this Free Coupon, To-Day 

And we will send you by mail a photogravure of Charles Dudley Warner, suitable 
for framing; an illuminated page of a sumptuous manuscript copy of “The 
Koran ; a reproduction of the contract Milton made with his publisher where¬ 
by he received twenty-five dollars royalty on each edition of Paradise Lost; 
also samples of paper and type used, and a full description of the Library. 

We send the above by mail free of charge so that you may get some idea 
of the Memorial Edition of this famous set of books. 


TIT*! *^* 4 -f ^.** o Photogravures of famous scenes 
&OO lltl&t'J lltlOflS and paintings, portraits, art 
plates, color reproductions of beautiful manuscripts—all these 
form a wealth of attractive material profusely illustrating the 
Warner Library. 

2,500 Synopses of Books ™L V un! q a ue C wkh 

the Warner Library. Brief descriptions of all the world's great 
books are given in the space of a few hundred words each. No 
one has read or can read all the books which come up in the 
course of conversation. But these synopses will give the 
busy man the gist of them all; not only novels such as 
“ Robert Elsmere,” “ Ben Hur,” or " Quo Vadis, 
but poems, dramas and technical works. 


Free 
uiry 
Coupon 



But prompt action is needful to 


American Newspaper 
Association, 

-03 Fifth Ave.,New Y orlc 

Gkntlkmen :—Please send 
without Cost, art samples and 
full particulars in regard to the 
Memo*i1 Eliti n of the Warner 
•ary ot the World’s Best Literature 


Nome 
Street 
City 
State 


L’mk Travkllkr Burkau 
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DILL & COLONS CO. 

MAKTRS OF 



HIGH GRADE PRINTING PAPERS 

PHILADELPHIA 


A product that meets all the requirements of the fine printing and pub¬ 
lishing trades, covering the demand from catalog and school-book, to the 
finest library works and books of record. A complete and comprehensive 
box of samples, showing the various grades and the printed results obtain¬ 
able on each, will be forwarded to any responsible user on request. As it is 
now customary for large users to specify the make of paper in their requests 
for bids from printers, inquiry as to the most suitable paper for the work in 
hand will receive immediate and intelligent attention. 

“ Good paper does not make a good printer , but good printing is impossible without it.” 



Size, 9^x754 inches. 
List Price, $1.50. 


It is impossible to conceive from the accompanying engraving 
the unequalled elegance of this book, which is without doubt one 
of the handsomest publications on the market. It has been artis¬ 
tically conceived and executed in the very best taste, and from 
cover to cover it bears the impress of originality and general ef¬ 
fectiveness that characterizes all of the “Art Litho's" productions. 

The volume is handsomely bound in ivory boards with white 
grosgrain silk back, the cover being richly but chastely orna¬ 
mented with burnished and frosted silver, embossing and faint 
touches here and there of gold, pale blue and pale yellow. The 
title is embossed intaglio in silver, with wedding bells in relief 
below, while the corners are ornamented with handsome ara¬ 
besques. The edges of the book are heavily silvered. It is 
printed on extra heavy stock and profusely illustrated with sprays 
of forget-me-nots, violets, sweet-peas, lilies-of-the-valley, and 
other dainty floral designs. They are scattered over every page 
and are most life-like and brilliant. The book contains twenty 
pages, the first page bearing the title and three bells tied together, 
with a bow of ribbon, all printed in gold ; another page an elegant 
marriage certificate, having a bunch of magnificent roses in one 
corner, and still another page is arranged for the autographs of 
the guests. The remaining pages are all devoted to appropriate 
texts from the Holy Bible and Common Prayer Books, as well as 
selections of poetry from the greatest American writers, among 
them James B. Kenyon and others. 

Special attention is called to the fact that this book is strictly 
an American one. Each book is packed in a white covered box. 


BRIDAL 

BELLS 


For Sale a^t All Leading Booksellers^ 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Christmas Gifts of 
Permanent Value. 

eif/» 



Picturesque “ Tours ” of Original Stereoscopic Photographs put up in neat leatherette cases 
as indicated below, and arranged in the order a tourist would visit the actual places. 

Our latest improved Aluminum-Mahogany Stereoscope sells for 90 cents. This is not included 
in the prices given below. A higher-priced stereoscope can be furnished if desired. 

The “Palestine” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, with new PatentMap System and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The •' Egypt and Its Wonders ’’ Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “ Russian ” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and descriptive book by M. S. 
Emery, with new Patent Map System and Leatherette Case—$17.60. 

The “Chinese” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
James Ricalton, with eight Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$17.75. 

The “Italian” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
D. J. Ellison, D.D., with ten Patent Maps and Leatherette Case—$18.00. 

The “Rome” Tour (a part of the Italian Tour)—46 Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive 
book, in cloth, with five Patent Maps and Case—$8.60. 

The “ Swiss” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book, in cloth, by 
M. S. Emery, with eleven Patent Maps and Leatherette Case— $ 17 . 60 . 

The “Paris Exposition” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, Map with new Patent 
System and Description and Leatherette Case—$10.00. 

The “Spanish” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Portuguese” Tour—60 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$10.00. 

The “ Austrian ” Tour—84 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$14.00. 

The “ Great Britain ” Tour— 100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case— 
$16.60. 

The “Japanese” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “Philippine” Tour-—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “Grecian” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “ Cuban and Porto Rican ” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette 
Case-$i6.6o. 

The “ Spanish=American War ” Set—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, and Leatherette 
Case—$16.60—(A set of 72 and case—$12.00.) 

The “ flexican ” Tour—100 Original Stereoscopic Photographs and Leatherette Case—$16.60. 

The “ Trip Around the World ” Tour—72 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with descrip¬ 
tive book, and Leatherette Case—$12.00. 

The “ Niagara Falls ” Tour—18 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, with neat Case and de¬ 
scriptive book, with two Patent Maps—$3.00. 

1 he “ Yosemite” Tour—24 Original Stereoscopic Photographs, descriptive book by Chas. Q. 
Turner, with Patent Map and Case—$4.00. 

“ President HcKinley ” Set—Containing 60 Stereographs in a neat Leatherette Case, with 
descriptive book—$10.50; or in a genuine leather case, velvet lined, with inscription stamped in 
silver—$12.00. 

Other tours on “ United States,” “ France,” “ Scandinavia,” 
“Germany,” “South African War,” Etc. 

We advise our customers to purchase a complete series on the countries they may be interested in. 
One hundred Stereoscopic Photographs of one country will generally give much Iretter satisfaction than 
the same number scattered over several countries. Many of our patrons are placing all of our Educa¬ 
tional Stereoscopic Tours in their homes alongside of the standard works in their libraries. Schools 
and public libraries are finding our Stereographs indispensable in their work. The United States Gov¬ 
ernment considers them so valuable that all Educational Tours published to date with the new Under¬ 
wood Extension Cabinet, were recently purchased for the U. S. Military Academy at West Point. 

When two or more of the “ 100” tours are wanted, we recommend the “ New Underwood 
Extension Cabinet,” the only practical Stereograph Cabinet in existence. It can be “ built up ” 
from time to time, as desired, holding from 200 to 2,000 Stereographs or more. 

We shall be pleased to send to any one interested our book on “ The Stereoscope and Stereo¬ 
scopic Photographs,” by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 



LTdo Y rL a . UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD, 5” 
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€Ik International $1 

udio z Supplements 

The International Studio.— An Illustrated 
Magazine of Arts and Crafts. Subscription, 35 
cents per month; S3.50 per year. Three Months’ 
Trial Subscription, Si.00. 

Color supplements and every species of black-and- 
white reproduction appear in each number. 

modern Etching and Engraving.— Bound 
in paper, one volume. Price. $2.00 net. 

The co-operation of all the leading etchers and 
engravers of the world has been secured and it 
is possible therefore to present to readers or 
the special Summer Number for 1902 reproduc 
tions of the best work of the most distinguished 
artists of all nationalties. 

JTodern Designs in Jewelry and Fans.— 

Bound in paper, Si.75 net. 

This volume comprises a sumptuous series of col¬ 
ored and of black-and-white plates, illustrating 
the work of the most distinguished modern art¬ 
ists of all nationalities, who have devoted their 
genius to these refined crafts, 

flodern British Domestic Architecture 
and Decoration.— Edited by Charles Holme. 
Bound in paper, $2.00 net. 

A combined work of sumptuous illustrations in 
color and black-and-white; together with full 
descriptive letter-press. 

English Water=CoIour.— Eight parts. In 
portfolio. $ 8 .00 complete. 

This supplement presents a series of exact col¬ 
oured reproductions of the most notable works 
in English Water-colour from the days of its 
initiation up to and including the work of artists 
of the present day. The coloured plates in this 
publication are reproduced by an expensive 
special process which gives the nearest fac¬ 
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Commander Peary’s Last Camp in the Arctics. 
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HE fifth of August was 
a busy day for every¬ 
one at the camp in 
Payer Harbor under the 
lee of grim Cape Sabine. 
Soon after midnight my 
Eskimos had discovered 
the low-lying smoke of 
a distant steamer away 
toward Cape Alexander, 
and at five o’clock, when 


I climbed the rocks to the flagstaff, she 
was distantly visible to the southward 
off Erik Head threading her way through 
the ice towards us. At eight o’clock 
she was alongside the natural ice bank 
pier at the head of the harbor, where, 
in anticipation of her arrival, I had al¬ 
ready had considerable material assem¬ 
bled. As soon as the lines were fast, the 
work of loading began, a steady stream of 
perspiring Eskimos and ship’s men toiling 
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up the 
narrow gang¬ 
plank, burdened with 
boxes of provisions, casks 
of specimens, skeletons, skins and 
their own tents and household lares 
and penates, which were deposited in the 
first eligible place and the carriers hur¬ 
ried ashore again. Fortunately the day 
was an exceptionally pleasant one for Payer 
Harbor, so the work went on without a 
break, as was necessary, since there was a 
great deal of ice in the harbor, and the 
main pack was already sagging slowly down 
past Cape Sabine two miles above, in away 
which would soon blockade the harbor com¬ 
pletely. 

So energetically was the work prose¬ 
cuted that before five o’clock the deck¬ 
house, which had been our home for almost 
a year, stood empty and deserted; the store¬ 
house was demolished, and with its con¬ 
tents taken on board, the many little tents 
perched about the rocks had disappeared; 
the numerous dogs usually wandering about 
the place had been gathered in, and dropped 
into the Windward.'s hold; and the place, 
twenty-four hours before so animated, now 
lay lifeless and deserted in the brilliant 
August sunshine. At five o’clock the 
Windward's lines were cast off, and with 
her decks heaped high with miscellaneous 
articles, and overrun with Eskimos, started 
to make out of the harbor. There was no 
time to be lost. The edge of the main 
pack had already reached and closed the 
northern entrance, and large floes were 
sneaking into the harbor at racing speed 
upon the rushing tides. Only one narrow 
channel lay open to the southern entrance, 
and while the Windward at full speed 





bored 

her way slowly 

through this, the drifting 

fields swept her close to the rocks. 

A few moments later she was past the 
danger, out of the harbor, and whirling 
merrily down the inshore lane of compara¬ 
tively ice-free water extending south from 
Brevoort Island. It was a pleasure, as I 
sat down to supper in the cosy cabin, to 
know that we were safely out of the trap, 
and to feel the rapid swish of water along 
the Windward's sides, and the occasional 
light blows as she hurled the lighter blocks 
of ice from her path. When off Eric 
Head we hauled up to bore our way 
through the ice to Etah, on the Green¬ 
land side. The night was calm and bril¬ 
liantly clear, interposing no obstacles to 
selecting our course, and good progress was 
made until late in the evening, when the 
blowing out of a water glass delayed us for 
perhaps an hour. 

At midnight the anchor went down in 
the land-locked harbor of Etah. The next 
day was devoted to stowing the heteroge¬ 
neous cargo, which had been dumped upon 
the Windward, so that she would be in 
shape to weather an arctic squall, should 
she encounter one. While the ship’s men 
were engaged in this work, the Eskimos, 
men and women, were ashore, revelling in 
the luscious little auks which breed in 
countless millions in the cliffs above the 
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A Boat 
Load of 
Eskimo 
Women. 


harbor, and hundreds of which can be caught in a 
day by any expert native with the aid of a net. 

Early on the morning of the seventh we got under 
way, and the Windward urged by her new engines 
to an eight-knot pace slipped rapidly southward 
past the classic localities of this section of coast— 
Port Foulke, Crystal Palace Glacier, the crouching 
headland of Cape Alexander, Sonntag Bay, and so 
on round Cape Chalon (Beterahwik of the natives) 
and into Whale Sound on our way to Kangerd- 
looksoah at its head, where I proposed to land all 
the women, children, dogs, tents, etc., etc., and 
clear ship for a week or two of walrus hunting. 
Late in the afternoon we stopped long enough 
to kill five walrus for the subsistence of the 
women and dogs during our absence, then headed straight for Kangerdlooksoah. 

At five the next morning we arrived. Men, women, children, dogs, tents, be¬ 
longings and meat hustled and were hustled ashore, and when the last boatload had 
left, the Windward was washed down from stem to stern with the hose. 

By noon my colony of some fifty souls was fully established ashore, and the tents 
of a considerable village dotted the delta of the brawling arctic brook. 

This place '"Kangerdlooksoah, where my Eskimos had elected that I should 
leave them for the coming year, is a favorite locality of the natives. It lies on the edge 
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of the great deer-grazing plateau of Kan- 
gerdlooksoah, between Inglefield Gulf and 
'Olrik’s Bay. Only a few miles back from 
the village is a large lake where the salmon 
trout abound, and in front of the village, 
from the time the ice breaks up until it forms 
again, schools of narwhal pass daily, while 
later in the season, after the ice becomes 
firm, numerous seals dot the glistening 
surface of the Gulf. 

There are other things which strike the 
eye of the stranger, but do not appeal to 
the Eskimo sense; as, for instance, the 
numerous fleet of magnificent icebergs 
which always float idly off the shore ; the 
glistening faces of the great glaciers, which 
line the shores of the Gulf to the east and 
north; the gleaming surface of the great 
ice-cap rising above them to a steel-blue 
sky line, and directly across the Gulf the 
lofty peaks, Mount Daly and Mount 
Adams. 

The afternoon of the same day I sent 
my three best hunters—Ahngoodloo, 
Ahngmaloktok and Sipsu—off after deer. 
The next day was devoted to distributing 
supplies to my faithful “ huskies,” to help 
them through the coming winter. Soon 
after midnight of Saturday night the hunt¬ 
ers returned, each with two fine saddles 
of venison, and Sunday evening the fog, 
which had been hanging over the Gulf 
for two days, lifted, and the Windward 
steamed away for a protracted walrus hunt, 
with all the kayaks, hunting gear and 
able-bodied men on board. Running into 
Bowdoin Bay, en route to the walrus 
haunts, a day was devoted to revisiting the 
familiar scenes of the 1893-95 expedition. 
Several days were devoted to walrus hunt¬ 
ing, raw, windy weather, during which the 
walrus do not come out to bask on the 
ice, making our success very slight till the 
last day or two, when good bags were 
made. In the intervals of our cruising for 
the big game I touched in to visit the 


various native settlements within the limits 
of Whale Sound. Almost without excep¬ 
tion these visits were not cheerful, each 
one eliciting the story of the death of my 
acquaintances among the natives from the 
fell disease which during the past year has 
wrought such havoc in the little tribe. 

At one place we found a widow, with 
five children, completely isolated from the 
other settlements. Her husband had died 
about a month previously, since the break¬ 
ing up of the ice, so she could not com¬ 
municate with other natives, and she and 
her children had nothing to eat but the 
little auks, which they caught from day to 
day, and nothing to cook their food with 
but the oily skins of birds. The outlook 
for them when the cold days came would 
have been precarious had I not dropped in 
on them. The meat and blubber of a 
walrus killed that day were landed for her, 
and a white whale being killed while the 
Windward lay at anchor, that also was 
given her, with a little-tea and sugar, a few 
biscuits and plenty of matches. Thus 
amply provided with food and fuel till such 
time as she would be able to get to the 
nearest settlement over the ice, I left the 
widow smiling through her tears. 

At another place, as I neared the shore 
in my boat, no one came down as usual to 
meet me, but I saw a woman come out 
from each of the two tupics and sit down 
on the ground beside it. Before I reached 
the tupics I knew that death had been 
busy here, too. Soon I had heard the sad 
story. The husband of one of the women, 
an old worker of mine, was dead, and the 
husband, brother and mother of the other. 
The new-made graves were close by the 
tupics, with the men’s hunting gear, kay¬ 
aks, sledges, harpoons, etc., piled upon 
them, and their dogs lying strangled along¬ 
side. Instead of the shouts and laughter 
and crowding about of children, which usu¬ 
ally greeted me, there was now only silence 
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and tear-stained faces. It was too mournful for me, and I hurried on 
board and did not return, though I sent tea, sugar, and biscuit ashore to 
help the widows. To add to the variety and excitement of the cruise, 
one night we ran aground, and were compelled to remain hard and fast for 
twenty-four hours, till another high tide lifted us off. It had been a cloudy 
day, with occasional rain. Walruses had been scarce and shy. Late in the 
evening I gave the word to run in under the land on the north side of North¬ 
umberland, and anchor for the night. As the run in was a perfectly straight 
and clear course, and I was a bit tired, I went below to turn in, leaving the 
ship in care of the “ Bo’sun.” lust as I was dosing off, there came a 
Tumbling vibration through the ship, a shock, and then she stopped. When 
I got on deck I found she had been kept too far west, and was aground 
in the shoal water off a large glacier. Full speed astern was immediately 
ordered, a kedge run out and an effort made to work her off. But the 
tide was already on the ebb when we took the bottom, and in a few 
minutes it was evident that we could do nothing. The Windward grad¬ 
ually keeled over as the water fell away from her, until at last she rested 
on her bilge, with her deck inclined at an angle of twenty-three degrees. 
Work was now undertaken to lighten her, all the meat on board was 
taken ashore, together with several tons of coal in bags, and finally all 
the boats lowered and filled with freight alongside. A larger 
anchor attached to a steel cable was also carried out and 
dropped well astern. At last, on the rising tide, we pulled her 
off, and hastily re-embarking everything steamed 
to the proper anchorage, and everyone but the 
anchor watch turned in. Following this, two 
days of successful hunting gave me the quota of 
walrus that was needed to carry my faithful 
people through the winter in plenty, and with 
deck piled high with rich dark meat and yellow 
blubber, and every scupper dripping blood, the 
Windward for the last time headed for Kan- 
gerdlooksoah. For the last time the anchor went 
down, and two or three days were devoted to 
landing the meat, cleaning ship, overhaul¬ 
ing boilers etc., etc. Then in the early 
sunshine of a brilliant morning the anchor 


was hove up, good-bye said to the little 
community, and the Windward's engines 
began their pulsations for home. 

A final good-bye to faithful ones who 
for years had worked, and travelled, and 
slept and hunted and lived with me, and 
now would never follow the northward 
trail with me again. God grant that the 
arctic demons, cold and hunger, may 
never crowd too closely upon them. 
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A BIT OF 

ORIENTALISM 

HERE is an old 
oriental leg¬ 
end which tells how 
a governor in that 
far Eastern land had 
a strange aversion to 
water, so much so 
that he was never known to take a 
bath. At long intervals the King of the 
country was accustomed to pay a visit 
of inspection to his governors, and, of 
course, this particular official was not 
overlooked. On these occasions the Gov¬ 
ernor, desiring to present a satisfactory 
appearance to his sovereign and yet escape 
the necessity for his own cleansing, com¬ 
manded that the hands and faces of all 
those in attendance upon him be blacked 
that, by contrast, his own might appear to 
better advantage. 

Fortunate, indeed, would it be for the 
world if this bit of orientalism were simply 
a chapter in legendary lore, but it is far 
otherwise. Ridiculous and pernicious as 
such a practice appears, it is yet a factor in 
the social and business life of to-day. 
There are men who seek to maintain 
their ascendancy over others, and to ad¬ 
vance their own interests, by abusing or 
discrediting those who they think may 
possibly stand in their way—men who seek 
to raise their own standing by continually, 
in familiar parlance, “ pulling others down.” 
Such a churlish method of procedure can 
never win any high and enduring success. 
In the end it is sure to meet with the con¬ 
demnation of honorable men. 

The business man who in the sale of his 
own products relies chiefly upon disparag¬ 
ing or misrepresenting his competitor’s 
wares, and whose principal stock in trade 
consists in showing the defects in the out¬ 
put of his rival, rather than emphasizing 
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the excellencies of 
his own, never gains 
the respect nor com¬ 
mends himself to the 
judgment of men. 
Nothing will win 
the highest place 
commercially, a n d 
keep it, but the best 
thing , and to pro¬ 
duce the best requires intelligence, en¬ 
terprise and facility of the highest or¬ 
der ; blackening faces will not do it. 

This principle, so far as it relates to 
stereographs, applies in two directions: 
First, to the makers of stereographs, in¬ 
ducing them to secure the best subjects 
and to produce the best stereographs. 
Second, to the men who sell these stereo¬ 
graphs. It is an old saying that “ a man is 
known by the company he keeps,” and it 
is equally true that a salesman is known 
by the goods he sells. There is frequent¬ 
ly an excuse for a man making an infe¬ 
rior article, since limitation of capital fre¬ 
quently necessitates the lack of adequate 
facilities. But there is no excuse for a 
salesman selling a second-rate product, 
since his sales would be larger and his 
profits greater, by selling the best. Said a 
bright young man recently, “If I were a 
manufacturer, I would make the best 
goods I possibly could, which, however, 
might not equal those produced by one 
with more experience and better facilities ; 
but if I were a salesman, I would sell only 
the best in any particular line. The best 1 
could , if I made them, but the best any man 
could make, if I sold them, since in the 
latter case I would not need to resort to 
dishonorable methods in order to succeed.” 
Surely this is deep philosophy, and shrewd, 
practical business sense ; and the best of it 
all is, that it helps to eliminate from busi¬ 
ness life the pernicious tendency to indulge 
in '' a bit of orientalism.” 



Oriental Dancing Girls. 














is that Flemish cathe¬ 
drals are of wide renown ; 
that of Antwerp is famous 
for the richness of its interior 
decorations no less than for its 
matchless spire, which Napoleon 
compared to Mechlin lace, and 
which Charles the Fifth declared 
should he preserved in a glass case. 
Later Thackeray wished that “ the 
good people would knock off the 
top part of the spire.” Fie objected 
to the top where “bulges out a 
little, round, ugly, vulgar Dutch 
monstrosity which offends the eyes 
cruelly.” But then Thackeray 
criticised the immortal Descent 
from the Cross, the greatest treas¬ 
ure, the piece de resistance of the 
cathedral. Not, you remember, 
the painting, but the motive. 
Fortunately, most of us are will¬ 
ing to take things, particularly 
the Old Masters, for what they 
appear or for what we have been 


M. L. KELLERS, 
taught they represent, and not look be¬ 
hind the canvas, or through it, to dis¬ 
cover a motive. Otherwise much of 
Rubens that is held almost sacred in the 
Antwerp Cathedral would, according to 
Thackeray, cease to piously affect us, “to 
purify, to touch the affections or to awaken 
the feelings of religious respect and won¬ 
der.” Nevertheless, we look long and 
often at the Descent from the Cross, and 
at the Elevation of the Cross and at the 
Assumption above the altar, which last 
Rubens is said to have painted in sixteen 
days. The paintings are the first attract¬ 
ion here, but farther on at Brussels, in the 
cathedral of that city, you will notice a 
wonderfully carved pulpit, the finest pul¬ 
pit in the world, representing the Expul¬ 
sion from Paradise. There are Adam and 
Eve, the serpent, the birds of the air and 
the beasts of the field. Above is the Virgin 
with the Child who crushes the head of the 
serpent with the cross. (You can see it 
all very distinctly by looking at the pictured 
representation through the stereoscope.) 

The Brussels Cathedral may be said to 
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be unique in that it contains a royal por¬ 
trait gallery in old stained glass, for there 
are windows with the portraits of John III. 
of Portugal and his queen; of Louis of 
Hungary and his queen ; of Francis I. of 
France and his queen, of Ferdinand I. of 
Austria and his queen. The consorts of 
the first three were sisters and the last a 
brother of the Emperor Charles who also 
has a portrait window. And there are other 
windows showing the features of prin¬ 
cess and dukes and lords and ladies—a 
change from the saintly windows, and 
one which proves, perhaps, that saints 
and mortals are both necessary to the 
building and upholding of the Church 
Militant. 

The statues of the Virgin and Child are 
everywhere. Their name is legion and 
their worth variously estimated from insig¬ 
nificant sums to the invaluable one in the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame in Bruges, a 
life-size group of exquisite beauty placed in 
a black marble niche over the altar (the 
life-size study for the head of the Madonna 
by Michelangelo is in the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum). Horace Walpole is said to 
have offered twelve thousand dollars for 
this statue—a large sum at that time, but 
one which hardly causes remark now. 

Whole pages might be written about 
the old, historic Notre Dame Cathedral 
of Paris with its great towers, its solitary 
spire, flying buttresses, quaint gargoyles, 
sculptured portals and magnificent rose 
windows. What revolutions it has wit¬ 
nessed—what purposes has it not served ! 
The coronation hall of a self-made emperor, 
the barracks of desecrating soldiers, a Hall 
of Reason, and when it had run the gamut 
of these and more, its great doors closed 
for almost a decade ! It is rich in memo¬ 
rials of Napoleon, of martyred archbishops 
and in other tokens of its intimate associ¬ 
ation with the history of the city it adorns. 

We shall not linger to speak of the ex¬ 


quisite, majestic Cathedral of Milan, with 
its hundred spires, but pass on to the great¬ 
est church in Christendom. 

St. Peter’s, Rome, while, strictly speak¬ 
ing, it is not a cathedral, yet it may prop¬ 
erly be considered here since it belongs 
to the whole Roman Catholic world. It 
is the grandest edifice ever built by man, 
painted against God’s loveliest sky. It is a 
veritable treasure-house of art. 

Outside and in it is pre-eminently asso¬ 
ciated with the name and three-fold genius 
of Michelangelo. At St. Peter’s, too, is 
the wonderful mosaic, a copy of Raphael's 
Transfiguration, of which Emerson says : 
“A calm and benignant beauty shines on 
all this picture and goes directly to the 
heart. It seems almost to call you by 
name. The sweet and sublime face of 
Jesus is beyond praise, yet how it disap¬ 
points all florid expectations ! It was 
painted for such as had eyes capable of 
being touched by simplicity and lofty 
emotions.” 

And then St. Mark’s ! “Multitude of 
pillars and white domes, clustered into a 
long low pyramid of colored light, a treas¬ 
ure-heap, it seems partly of gold and part¬ 
ly of opal and mother-of-pearl, hollowed 
beneath into five great vaulted porches, 
ceiled with fair mosaic, and beset with 
sculpture of alabaster, clear as amber and 
delicate as ivory—sculpture fantastic and 
involved, of palm leaves and lilies and grapes 
and pomegranates, and birds clinging and 
fluttering among the branches, all twined 
together in an endless network of buds 
and plumes, and in the midst of it the 
solemn form of angels, sculptured and 
robed to the feet and leaning to each 
other across the gates, their figures indis¬ 
tinct among the gleaming of the golden 
ground through the leaves beside them; 
and dim, like the morning light interrupt¬ 
ed as it faded among the branches of Eden 
when its gates were angel-guarded long 
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ago. And around the walls of the porches 
there are set pillars of variegated stones, jas¬ 
per and porphyry and deep-green serpentine 
spotted with flakes of snow, and marbles, 
that half refuse, half yield to the sunshine, 
Cleopatra-like, ‘their bluest veins to kiss’ 
the shadow, as it steals back from them, 
revealing line after line of azure undula- 



Milan Cathedral. 


tion as the receding 
tide leaves the waved 
sand, their capitals 
rich with interwoven 
tracery, rooted knots 
of herbage, and drift¬ 
ing leaves of acanthus 
and vine, and mys¬ 
tical signs, all begin¬ 
ning and ending in 
the Cross; and above them in the broad 
archivolts, a continuous chain of language 
and life—angels and the signs of heaven, 
and the labors of men, each in its appoint¬ 
ed season upon earth; and above these 
another range of glittering pinnacles, mixed 
with white arches edged with scarlet flow¬ 
ers, a confusion of delight, amidst which 
the breasts of the Greek horses are seen 
blazing in their breadth of golden strength, 
and the St. Mark’s lion, lifted on a blue 
field covered with stars, until at last, as if 
in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break 
into a marble foam and toss themselves far 
into the blue sky in flashes and wreaths 
of sculptured spray, as if the breakers on 
the Lido shore had been frost-bound be¬ 
fore they fell, and the sea-nymphs had in¬ 
laid them with coral and amethyst.” Thus 


has Ruskin immortally described St. Mark’s. 
And the interior, with its many pillars, its 
exquisite mosaics, its gold and silver and 
alabaster, its countless images, its torches 
and lamps and vases of crystal ! Here are 
gathered priceless treasures from the East 
that dazzle the beholders with their un¬ 
speakable richness and magnificence. 

From the round - domed Byzantine 
church of St. Mark let us go to the 
Cathedral of Cologne—a magnificent ex¬ 
ample of Gothic architecture, which was 
over six hundred years building, and after 
you have filled your soul with the beauty 
of the exterior, consider for a moment the 
majesty of the interior—vast, lofty, awe¬ 
inspiring in its simple grandeur, it has 

the atmosphere of a 
sacred edifice. 

A notable feature 
of the church decora¬ 
tion is the h an d- 
wrought tapestry be¬ 
hind the choir stalls 
representing the sacra¬ 
ments and the Nicene 
creed; but more re- 



The Kremlin. 

markable decorations (if so they can be 
called) are to be seen in the bones of Saint 
Ursula and eleven thousand maidens who 
made a pilgrimage to Rome. These re¬ 
mains are built into the walls, adorn the 
chapels, are laid under the pavement, 
crowded into coffins—there is no escaping 
them, turn where you will. And beneath 
a stone in this cathedral the heart of Ma- 
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rie de Medici lies buried; her body is in 
the Abbey church of St. Denis, France. 

The great art treasures of the Cathedral 
are “Adoration of the Magi,” and the 
“ Shrine of the Magi ” which is one of the 
most elaborate specimens of the gold¬ 


smith’s work in existence. It is richly in- 
crusted with jewels of great value. 

From Cologne to Moscow is a far step, 
distant in miles, religious rites and architec¬ 
ture, and the very difference in the last 
constitutes a peculiar charm. Henry 
Norman says that “what you notice first 
in Moscow and forget last is its ecclesias¬ 
tical red and blue and green and 
gold.” Everywhere there are' 
churches, cathedrals, chapels,— 
said to number, in all, five hun¬ 
dred. 

Within the Kremlin is the 
Cathedral of the Assumption, 

“fraught with recollections, 
teeming with worshippers,' 
bursting with tombs and pict¬ 
ures from pavement to cupola,” 
where the Czar is crowned, or,- 
to speak more accurately, 
where he crowns himself; and here, too, is 
the Cathedral of the Archangel Michael, 
“where lie our ancient czars asleep,” all 
since the time of the great Peter being in¬ 
terred in the fortress-church of St. Peter 
and Paul in St. Petersburg, where are also 


the remains of its illustrious founder. And 
in St. Petersburg is St. Isaac’s Cathedral, 
the largest church in Russia, whose gloom 
hides untold wealth upon its altars, whose 
four sides of great granite monoliths are 
unsurpassed, and whose pillars of mal¬ 
achite and lapis lazuli are un¬ 
approached elsewhere. 

The churches of the Old 
World may be looked upon as 
treasure heaps, safe-deposit 
vaults, museums, memorial halls 
or art galleries, any one or all of 
these according to the point of 
view. To many of us there is 
much that is grotesque about 
these old cathedrals—much, for 
instance, that is responsible for 
“Innocents Abroad.” But 
though we may not, perhaps, believe in the 
wonderful virtues of bits of bone or chips 
of wood or tattered cambrics or old 
images, and may even question the taste 
which, with lavish extravagance, be¬ 
decks altars and adorns niches, we must 
admit that the simple faith of the people 
touches us, wrapped though we are in our 


garment of skepticism; and we confess our 
gratitude to those who in past times reared 
those wonderful, stately, heaven-inspiring 
cathedrals which are the glory of Europe, 
the object of the world’s admiration, and 
a testimony to the triumph of the cross. 



Salisbury Cathedral. 



Cologne Cathedral. 






CHAS. H. BAKER, A. M. 

QUNNY lands are always the lands of 
^ romance, and they hold a spell over 
the traveller that almost invariably leads 
him back to their shores. A trifling 
souvenir hanging on the wall of his - 
“den” at home—a shepherd’s crook, 
perhaps, in the corner—awakens memo¬ 
ries that destro}^ distance, and instantly 
the azure glow of an oriental sunset thrills his soul. 

Some men’s lives are spent in delving into the 
misty past; but much of mine has been occupied in 
wandering over historic places, where mist is the last thing 
desired, as the following experiences will prove : 

I had been in Delphi, watching chances to photograph the excavations of the 
famous oracle, which at that time was under the control of the French Archaeological 
Society. The weather cleared somewhat and promised a good spell—long enough, at 
least, for a rush to the summit of Mount Parnassus, nine hours away. All the guide 
books spoke with enthusiasm of the wonderful panorama unrolled before him who 
braves the perils and fatigues of the trip .“ The view of the Peloponnesus is bounded 
by the mountains on the north of Arcadia.” Arcadia! Surely here was a 
name to conjure by! In order to undertake the journey elaborate preparation was 
necessary, and some danger was promised. A guide was engaged who knew the route, 
and, better, who was known to the mountain shepherds, upon whose hospitality we 
must depend for shelter, and upon whose wisdom we must rely to find guidance in 
our night climb to the summit. 

Plans were made quickly. Food was purchased. Three mules were loaded with 
provisions, bedding, cameras, plates and extra clothing and started ahead, followed 
by two sure-footed saddle-mules and their riders. The path from Castri, the modern 
Delphi, rises rapidly back of the village and skirts the bluffs overlooking the entire 
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Delphic area, in which the Stadium, com¬ 
pletely excavated and nearly perfect, only 
awaits Barnum’s circus to make the cliffs 
re-echo as of old. Leaving the classic ruin 
far below, the trail strikes up along the 
bed of the torrent that drops down through 
the Phaedriadas (Shining Rocks) and 
flows by the Castalian Spring. Many odd 
sights were encountered, strange stone 
habitations and crude farming tools scat¬ 
tered about, but what was most amusing, 
the sight of a foolish black cow that stam¬ 
peded at the approach of our cavalcade. 
She expressed her opinion of our appear¬ 
ance by whirling about suddenly, lashing 
the air with her tail and starting off at a 
mad gallop like Io of old stung by a hor¬ 
net. She cleared brooks and barriers in 
her mad flight, and never ceased her antics 
while she kept in view. She may be run¬ 
ning yet, for it would be as hard to stop 
her as to get her to explain why she 
bolted as we came along. We thought 
we were quite a respectable party. There 
was Piccolo, our guide, very fat and 
chubby, rolling about on his mule’s back 
like a ball of butter in a saucer. As to the 
two guides—one was Ajax, and he looked 
it, and the other “Lemons”—he was so 
sour when asked to do anything but sit 
down and eat. The three pack mules fol¬ 
lowed each other, led by Ajax, with 
“ Lemons ” in the rear. Once, in the 
slow climb up a rocky pass where the 
stunted oaks disputed the path, a tiny 
black squirrel accompanied the train for 
over half an hour, jumping from tree to 
tree and skimming along the ground when 
the trees grew sparse. He had no fear of 
men in these rocky solitudes and crossed 
our path often—sometimes leaping from 
branch to branch over the heads of the 
animals. On the higher levels flocks of 
sheep were met, with their shepherds, and 
once, in a sharp turn of the way, their 
ugly dogs stopped further advance until 


called off by their masters. This danger 
passed, the way lay clear for several 
hours. The oaks became rarer, the 
path got lost, and the air felt cool and 
light to breathe. Night was approaching, 
and no sleeping-huts were in sight. The 
cold weather had obliged the shepherds to 
change their pasturage, so that their for¬ 
mer haunts were forsaken. One of the 
muleteers fired a gun. First came the 
echo, and then faint, then louder, was 
heard a dog’s bark higher up the moun¬ 
tain. We were sure of finding the shep¬ 
herds now! The hut sought for must be 
near the dogs—and sheep too—for it was 
milking time. All pushed forward again, 
and soon, in a hollow, out of the wind, a 
puff of smoke was seen curling upward 
from the base of a gnarled oak tree, and 
we knew our climb was over. The guide 
explained our business to the three shep¬ 
herds in charge, the younger of whom (I 
called him Endymion from the start) came 
forward and welcomed us. Then all dis¬ 
mounted and took a look about. The 
hut was on a rocky southern slope that 
descended, in step-like terraces, to a hol¬ 
low, and it was built up against a rugged 
oak that had been torn and splintered by 
the blasts. Its giant roots had spread out 
over the shelf-like area, clinching the 
angles of rock and splitting up the step¬ 
like strata into separate squares, like flag¬ 
stones. Four of these “ steps ” were in¬ 
side the hut and were used as beds, and 
were just wide enough to give room to 
turn over, while they continually suggested 
the possibility of one’s rolling over on to 
the bed below. They were covered with 
sheepskins and old shepherds’ coats. A 
higher and wider “ shelf” served as stor¬ 
age attic for pails and bottles and other 
accessories of simple camp life. The floor 
had been cleared of loose stones, but, ex¬ 
cept the place near the door where cracked 
the fire, it was cluttered up with empty 
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FROM AN ORIGINAL STEREOSCOPIC PHOTOGRAPH. 

MOUNT PARNASSUS 

The Massive Dome of Mt. Parnassus Rising Majestically above the Clouds, 
from across the Boeotian Plain looking Northwest over Livadia. 
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wooden milk pails, horse-hair strainers, 
undressed sheepskins, wooden pans full of 
fresh milk, fuel, donkey saddles, and an 
old discarded greatcoat that I soon dis¬ 
covered should not be investigated. A 
cheap tin lantern made from a Batoum 
kerosene oil can, with a half length of 
home-made candle in it, lay on its side 
near the entrance. The hut was a “ lean- 
to,” that is, the roof of branches, which 
were loaded down with stones against the 
wind—simply “ leaned ” in a half-circle 
against the great oak, the rockv shelves and 
the twisted roots forming the upper half 
of the circle. 

All things considered, it was a likely 
place to spend the night till one-thirty 
the next morning, when the start for 
the summit must be made. While one 
helper unlashed the baggage and got 
the beds ready, another got water, and 
still another went out to cut wood for 
the night fire. Later, all three found a 
sheltered hollow in which to build a stone 
corral for the animals, to prevent their 
straying away for grazing, and to protect 
them against the icy wind that blows 
constantly during the night at this time of 
the year. 

Soon the horn sounded for supper, 
which proved to be a crude sort of a repast, 
consisting of canned beef, hard bread and 
raspberry jam. By the time the meal was 
eaten and the supper fixings were cleared 
away, the night had closed in, and we all 
got ready for bed. The start for the sum¬ 
mit was to be, as we have stated, an hour 
and a half after midnight, in order to 
reach there before the sun rose, as after 
sunrise, clouds of mist were sure to obscure 
the view in some directions. As the night 
got darker, the wind arose. It blew hard; 
the air was cold and crackly, and snow was 
beginning to fall. The old shepherd— 
Nestor I called him—got uneasy, and 
often went outside to cut branches to 


shelter the sheep, or to chink up the hut 
against rain and wind. The lambs’ bleat 
was pitiful, for they were cold. They were 
so near to us, just within a stone wall en¬ 
closure, that every movement was heard. 
The dogs were surlier than usual, espe¬ 
cially old Cerberus, a big, black, wolf¬ 
looking fellow, able to throw a heifer. 
Fearful of a hurricane, the shepherds laid 
extra branches on the roof of the hut, so 
that the rain would not drip through and 
spoil the cheese hung up inside in sheep¬ 
skins on pegs driven into the leaning logs. 
Three men slept on the shelf beds, with 
their blankets under and over them. One 
had on a mackintosh, with the hood over 
his head and two blankets wrapped about 
him. A saddle cloth covered one of the 
shepherds lying on the stone floor, and 
bread and grain bags covered the other 
two. No one undressed, for there was no 
clean place to hang anything; and it did 
not seem advisable to lay anything down. 
Sleep on a hard, narrow rock can never be 
guaranteed, and in this case complete un¬ 
consciousness was impossible. 

The “ army of occupation,” which were 
in possession of the hut, soon got to work 
and caused frightful nightmare in two of 
the sleepers, whose dreary groans and 
crunchings became something dreadful. 
As the wind grew higher, the fires blazed 
up, and anxiety about being burned to 
death if the branches caught fire com¬ 
pletely banished sleep. Then the flames 
would die down with the wind and send 
forth a stifling smoke that smudged every¬ 
thing with soot. Once, about midnight, a 
great boulder let go its hold on a cliff above 
and, gathering momentum as it rolled, 
smashed its way over rocks and trees till it 
found a resting place in the valley below. 
But it left no rest for us, for the lambs, 
frightened by the noise, began to stir, then 
the dogs began to bark, and the shepherds 
rushed out to quiet the sheep, and for an- 
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The 
bough- 
constructed 
“Shack,” 
nestling at 
the foot 
of a great 
pine, —a 
storm-torn, 
primitive, 
but 
welcome 
hospitality. 
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A breathing spell— 
7,070 ft. in the air. 

Rocks 

Snow, 

Silence, 

Everywhere ! 

Beyond, a half mile 
away—the Summit; 
a tough, steep climb 
of r ,000 ft—. 
Straight up ! 
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other hour sleep was out of the ques¬ 
tion. At last all got quiet again. Even 
the dogs walked about slower, turned laz¬ 
ily around, and finally went to sleep near 
the sheep. The old shepherd put out his 
pipe, kicked the fire, put a crooked stick 
across the door to keep out “ spirits,” 
pulled his old cap down over his eyes, gave 
his big coat cape a turn over his head and lay 
down on the stone hearth, with his feet so 
near the fire that they seemed in danger of 
toasting. In a trice he was snoring! I 
couldn’t sleep. The hut seemed full of 
fanciful forms dancing about in the flicker¬ 
ing light of the fading embers. One 
moment the sparks lighted up a string of 
dried onions hung from a peg far off in a 
dark corner —that haunted me. Another 
moment (pushed into a crack between the 
logs) a quaint shepherd’s pipe caught my 
eye, and then I fell asleep, and the pipes 
made music in my dreams, but in the 
midst of a most ravishing strain of melody 
that dreadful army of invaders again began 
their maneuvers, and further sleep was out 
of the question. 

In the dim yellow light and shadows, the 
white skins full of cheese looked like 
golden fleece hung up full of treasure. I 
got up noiselessly, and, stepping over the 
sleeping shepherd, stood by the fire, and 
looked out toward the valley below. The 
first things that met my eyes as they got 
accustomed to the darkness were the glar¬ 
ing eyeballs of Cerberus, who had ap¬ 
proached the fire to keep warm. An ill- 
suppressed growl indicated what was to be 
expected if I ventured out in his direction. 
Beyond him, fog—fog—thick as dough. 
Despairing of the morrow I went back to 
bed. As midnight approached the fogs 
grew worse, and completely obscured every¬ 
thing. The night was pitch dark: not a 
thing five feet away was visible. I waked 
up again at two o’clock in the morning 
but the start was still impossible, as 


no path could be seen and the sunrise 
was sure to be a failure. The shep¬ 
herds advised not attempting the as¬ 
cent, as being too dangerous for the mules, 
since they might slip on the wet stones in 
the darkness and send their riders to in¬ 
stant death. All decided it best to turn in 
again for the balance of the night. But, 
oh, what a night! I have been racked 
with “ India chills,” have been tormented 
by the blue Egyptian “ two-handed ” fly 
(that is, the one that never lights on nose 
and eyelids till the two hands are hope¬ 
lessly occupied). I have been assaulted on 
the thigh by Spanish fleas—I’ve had the 
sand storms at Khartoum fill eyes, ears, 
mouth and nose to overflowing—but for the 
genuine, unadulterated misery that attends 
a night misspent, give me that first night 
in a shepherd’s hut on Mount Parnassus. 
Talk about the legions of Epaminondas 
who carried their wedge formation to great 
renown, why, these nocturnal legions of 
Parnassus drove their wedges with such a 
vengeance that sleep was hopelessly van¬ 
quished without being given an opportun¬ 
ity of striking a blow in defence. 

How the morning ever was so long in 
coming was never explained, but everybody 
was damp and cross and unbearable. The 
forenoon was passed in sleep outside the 
“ shack ” on blankets that had been care¬ 
fully shaken and spread out behind pro¬ 
tecting boulders. At lunch preparations 
for a new camp were decided on, as a sec¬ 
ond night was to be spent on the moun¬ 
tain in the hope of better weather. The 
spot chosen for the mules’ quarters had 
been ideal, so that it was decided to build 
a high stone shelter beside it, and on the 
wind side cover it with branches and sleep 
outdoors. This work took all the after¬ 
noon. Some cut trees, others trimmed 
them, and all hunted stones to build the 
walls. Then the tips of the branches were 
laid face down and over each other like 
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feathers on a bird’s wing to make comfort¬ 
able beds. The rest of the day was spent 
in sleep and in eating up the balance of 
our provisions, as we fully expected to 
return to Delphi the next morning, after 
the dash to the summit. 

The Castri guide had refused during 
the day to go to the summit, saying that 
he would die from cold if he made the 
attempt. After some plain talk I told him 
to go die when and where he liked and the 
sooner the better, and I would go on 
without him. 

The second night set in colder than 
ever. At half-past one o’clock old Nestor 
roused us from sleep in our delicious sky bed¬ 
chamber, and said that the muleteers re¬ 
fused to take out the animals on account 
of the bitter cold, affirming that they 
would be chilled and die en route. Here 
was a fine state of things. To-morrow 
would find us without victuals and fodder 
if we stayed longer on the mountain, for 
food had been brought for a day and a 
night only. It was no use threatening 
them. It certainly was awfully cold, with 
a biting, icy wind from the snow-fields 
above. So nothing was better than going 
back to sleep again, which all did, and so 
arrived the morning of the second day. 

As soon as possible after feeding, one of 
the men saddled two of the mules and 
started down the mountain to buy fodder 
for the animals and bread for the rest of 
us, who went on half-bread rations till his 
return that night. But we did not suffer, 
for the shepherds roasted a lamb in moun¬ 
tain fashion. Was it good, basted over a 
log fire by the old man in his begrimed, 
quaint costume ? Old Nestor on Sandy 
Pylos never saw his men roast a more deli¬ 
cious morsel than gladdened our hungry 
eyes and palates. And this was the way 
it was done. A fat lamb was killed, and in 
the small orifice made by the knife in the 
neck the shepherd blew air into the space 


between the flesh and fleece, so that the 
skin was quickly separated from the body 
and puffed up to twice its size, after which 
the orifice was tied up. Then the body 
was hung up head down, and a long inci¬ 
sion was made along the back of the hind 
legs only, and the hide was quickly peeled 
down intact like a glove turned inside out, 
the head being kept on and the last out. 
The pelt, later deprived of wool, became a 
cheese bag by tying up the neck, leaving 
the carcass white and clean. Then the 
carcass was drawn, and heart, liver, lights, 
and especially the fatty lining of the intes¬ 
tines—everything but the gall—were laid 
aside for especial uses. While one shep¬ 
herd went to the woods to cut and trim a 
long, slender three-inch sapling, ten feet 
long, for a turning spit, another cleared 
away the stones in a hollow out of the 
wind for the fire and built up two stone 
supports eight feet apart and eighteen 
inches high on each side for the spit. 
Then several logs were brought and rolled 
between the supports and set on fire in order 
to make a big pile of coals for the roasting. 

In the meantime the lamb had been 
washed thoroughly, and the sharpened 
spit pushed through it, with the hind and 
fore legs drawn out on the pole to full 
length and so tied as to insure thorough 
cooking. Salt and pepper were sprinkled 
over it in generous quantities. Then the 
delicate fatty lining of the intestines, like a 
white dotted veil, was wrapped all around 
the lamb as far as the head, and all open¬ 
ings were sewed up. The spitted lamb, 
now ready, was taken over to the fire. In 
the meanwhile the lights and liver had 
been cut into small pieces about the size 
of an English walnut, and these pieces 
were spitted alternately on a slender withe, 
around which the entrails, thoroughly 
cleansed, had been tightly wound. 

Then the long turning of the big spit 
began, at which all took turns under the di- 
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rection of the old shepherd, for he watched 
and directed everything. His grizzled stray 
hair was guiltless of comb and scissors, and 
his face was grimy from a season “on the 
mountain,” away from the town’s effete 
notions of soap and looking-glasses. But 
he poked the fire here with a stick and 
pushed some coals nearer over there—and 
leveled off the middle of the fire with his 
boot, regarding always the spluttering of 
burning fat as an evidence of inexperience. 
When he turned not a drop was lost. 
After an hour and a quarter the lamb was 
declared “done to a turn.” It did look 
fine—brown and crisp and tender—just 
bursting with gravy. The fire was raked 
away and the roast allowed to cool some¬ 
what, and then the most interesting event 
took place that I had had a share in for 
some time. First of all a large wooden 
trencher was brought from the hut and 
then the spit was removed. Like a well- 
done turkey the lamb was pulled apart, 
joint after joint, and each of us was given, 
on a wooden slab, a piece that would have 
sufficed for an ordinary family. A whole 
foreleg was given to me just as it left the 
shoulder, with a generous piece of the 
breast attached. Well, they all knew I 
was hungry,—mountain hungry. No forks 
were allowed ! And no one knows what 
this means until he has eaten two par¬ 
tridges or a full-sized rabbit without assist¬ 
ance. I confess that I ate the entire fore¬ 
leg of lamb, with a bit of breast and sun¬ 
dry chunks of Endymion’s bread, the 
whole being washed down with sparkling 
spring water and topped off with a bit of 
the sweetest Parnassian cream cheese. It 
must be admitted that it was truly a heroic 
feast, fit for the gods, with all the environ¬ 
ment of novelty and history thrown in. 

We sat there long into the night, look¬ 
ing out over the dying fire—to the scene 
below, in the valley. The cattle were 
seeking cover, a curl of smoke wound up 


in the air from mere holes in the ground, 
for as such the houses seemed to us situ¬ 
ated as we were so high above them. 
Soon a few lights began to glow. As 
the darkness gathered the hillsides were 
lost to view and near-by trees stood out in 
bold black silhouette. A star or two com¬ 
menced to twinkle, then somebody yawned 
and, at once, everybody felt sleepy. No 
words were said, each got up quietly, picked 
out his blankets and turned in to sleep! Ar¬ 
rangements were made to wake early as be¬ 
fore. At one o’clock the old man aroused 
the muleteers, to feed the two mules that 
were to make the ascent with us, and half 
an hour later he waked Endymion and my¬ 
self. A simple breakfast of cold lamb, 
bread, figs and water was hurriedly dis¬ 
posed of. The air was biting cold, but 
fairly clear. The pines stood out boldly 
against a darker sky—for there was no 
moon. The stillness was awesome, and 
tended to quicken the imagination. A 
footfall, or rolling stone, made the heart 
jump. Very quickly the mules were led 
up and loaded with blankets, food, tripods, 
etc., and started ahead. I had chosen a 
small brown mule to ride, as being lighter 
on the snow and surer footed generally; 
but, principally, because, if a header were 
taken from his back, the ground would be 
reached more quickly. 

The young shepherd led the way with 
the small tin lantern and its half candle, 
and the four hours’ climb to the summit 
began. Not a sound ahead but the rattling 
rocks displaced by the guide’s footsteps ; no 
sound behind but the clattering hoof-falls 
and the heavy breathing of the pack mule. 
In the stillness of those lofty heights every 
sound was magnified. Unconsciously the 
eyes strained to detect something familiar in 
the formless shadows that appeared like great 
rents in the ground on either side of the 
tracks, revealed, in the flickering light as 
the lantern was swung back and forth in 
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the hand of the guide. Stepping on a 
sliding stone, the leader slipped, and the 
sudden jerk of the light up into the air as 
he caught his balance threw new terrors 
into the rock shadows about, revealing the 
dangerous path along which we were 
walking. Ascending still by the increasing 
morning light, the path went around a 
rocky promontory, and then down into a 
chilly hollow, where the snow never melts. 
Here a sudden gust of frosty air blew out 
the lantern. All shouted, surprised ; but 
henceforward we proceeded without it. 
The boulders became fewer and smaller; 
and icy, running water from melting snow 
was encountered, channeling a passage 
down the mountain. Patches and long 
streaks of snow now came in sight, which 
we avoided by toilsome detours. Turning a 
higher bluff, we reached our first real 
obstacle to further progress. The awkward 
place was a ridge of soft snow that formed 
a natural bridge across a deep gorge that 
separated our path from the higher slope to 
which we must ascend. This snow had to 
be crossed or the trip given up. On the 
right side of the ridge the snow banked up 
high in irregular terraces to the top of the 
ledge. At the left it fell away abruptly 
to the gorge below, down sixty or seventy 
feet. It could be seen that sheep had 
crossed recently and safely, for their hoof 
marks were plain enough; also the shep¬ 
herds’ footprints who had led them. The 
guide and the muleteers tried the snow, 
and finding it bore their weight and packed 
well, we all walked back and forth over 
the bridge till a firm path was stamped 
down across about forty feet of the worst 
part, and wide enough for the mules to 
cross over. Then I wanted to walk across 
and let the animals follow, but my mule 
wouldn’t budge a step ahead alone. So, 
following their suggestions, but against my 
better judgment, I mounted the mule, 
which was urged, and pulled, and pushed, 


and finally started across the treacherous 
bridge. We progressed about thirty feet in 
fine shape, and I began to breathe freer 
when, suddenly, I felt something give 
way, awfully, in front, and the mule simply 
fell out of sight. The thing happened so 
quickly I did not know why he had gone 
and what he expected me to do; but there 
I was up to my shoulders, head first, in 
soft snow, holding on desperately to escape 
slipping down the bank into the abyss 
below. I worked my way out carefully and 
quickly, and got my footing. Then I 
turned around to see what had happened. 
In an instant all was plain. The mule had 
simply overstepped the hard path and 
slumped in, all over, hurling me as from a 
catapult, head first into the bank. Now he 
was simply kicking himself out of sight in the 
loose snow. After a dint of hard pulling and 
shouting, he was drawn out, and we were 
ready to start again. 

Imagine our surprise, at this height, to 
see forcing their way up through the 
snow, where it melted to an icy stream, 
the daintiest little crocuses, white and vio¬ 
let and pink and rose and blue, looking like 
little baby smiles through a snowy counter¬ 
pane. They were really so out of place— 
no one way up there to gather them and 
cherish them—they looked so delicate and 
tender—I gathered a few and pressed them 
in my negative book as a reminder that 
even a barren ice field sometimes can sport 
a flowery border. 

Finally came the climb across the snow 
this side of the slopes of the last peak. 
Oh! dear, it is sad to think of it even 
now, that frantic picking of steps amid 
rolling stones up a trail nearly vertical for 
six or seven hundred feet. I lost all love 
for picturesque effects, and only asked for 
more “ wind ” to reach the top and die. It 
seemed I must reel and fall backward. 
But I felt I was nearer the top than I ever 
would be again, if I retained my senses in 
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later years. So I kept at it, and at last 
reached the summit. But the fogs 
had travelled faster than we, and, not 
awaiting sunrise, had already began to 
roll up their snowy masses against the 
sky. The summit also was enveloped in 
mist. 

Wearied utterly I wrapped myself up in 
a mackintosh and blanket,and, in the shelter 
of a great rock, lay down to cool off slowly, 
having told the man to call me, if it cleared 
at all, and soon fell asleep. Noises like 
thunderbursts from below aroused me, and 
throwing off my blanket and covering I 
watched the shepherd boys hurl great stones 
down the steep mountain sides and listen to 
the echoes they awakened as the rocks 
bounded over the precipices and were lost 
in the chasms far below. In order to se¬ 
cure proper photographic conditions one 
Frenchman camped five days on the peak 
in a small house which he carried 
there on mules, with daily relays 
of fuel, food and water. He 
planned for an indefinite stay 
there, and got the view he was 
looking for on the fifth day. 


Another saw it on the second day, after suf¬ 
fering greatly all night from the cold and 
exposure. The other two happened to 
hit it right the first time. These four saw 
“Greece, like a map, laid out before them 
from Mount Olympus on the north to 
the summits of Arcadia to the south.” 

To tell the story of our retreat is simple. 
A three hours’ ride brought us back to 
camp, which was reached about noon. As 
soon as camp was in sight I felt hungry. 
After a hearty dinner on more lamb, raw 
onions and bread, everything was packed 
up anew to descend the mountain. A 
present of a few drachmas left us friends 
for another visit some day and we said 
“Kala mera” — good-bye—“charisto”— 
thank you, to those simple-hearted men. 

We didn’t get the view from the sum¬ 
mit, but we had seen a new phase of life, 
had been stirred by unwonted emotions, 
perhaps, saw some things in a new 
light, and the view we didn’t get 
of Greece was forgotten in the 
unique experiences we had had 
in those three days and nights with 
the shepherds on Mt. Parnassus. 

and his flocks 
























*THE VALE OF TEMPE. 


The river of dreams runs silently down 
By a secret way that no man knows; 

But the soul lives on while the dreamtide flows 
Through the gardens bright, or the forests brown; 
And I think sometimes that our whole life seems 
To be more than half made up of dreams, 

For its changing sights and its passing shows. 

And its morning hopes, and its midnight fears, 


Are left behind with the vanished years. 
Onward, with ceaseless motion, 

The life stream flows to the ocean— 

And we follow the tide, awake or asleep, 

Till we see the dawn on Love’s great deep, 
When the bar at the harbor mouth is crossed, 
And the river of dreams in the sea is lost. 

—Henry Van Dyke 


FROM AN ORIGINAL STEREOGRAPH. 
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Stereograph 67 in the Switzerland Series. 


CHRISTMAS 

AND 

AFTER 

CHRISTMAS 

M. S. EMERY. 


T HE jollity of Christmas is different 
from that of other seasons. It is 
not just happy-go-lucky delight in physical 
living such as stirs the pulses when tree- 
buds are opening. It is the very antipodes 
of an impulse to eat and drink because to¬ 
morrow we die. On the contrary, con¬ 
sciously or unconsciously, it seems to be a 
feeling that we can well afford to be joy¬ 
ful because we are not to die to-morrow 
nor any coming to-morrow. The birth¬ 
day of Mary’s Son in Bethlehem is for 
everybody a time of courage and hope and 
good cheer. Professor Moulton, of Chica¬ 
go University, who has done such no¬ 
table service in editing the Modern Read¬ 
er's "Bible, says, 
in his introduction 
to the books of 
Isaiah and their 
eager, ardent proph¬ 
ecies : 

“Quite apart from 
any question of the¬ 
ology, it may be said 
that no more pre¬ 
cious legacy of 
thought has come 
down to us from 
antiquity than this 
Hebrew conception 


of a golden age to come. It is diffi¬ 
cult to overestimate the bracing moral in¬ 
fluence of an ideal future. The classic 
thought of Greece and Rome took an op¬ 
posite course; their age of gold was in the 
remote past, the progress of time was a 
decline, and the riches of philosophy claimed 
to be no more than a precarious salvage. 
The result was the moral paralysis of fatal¬ 
ism, or at best individualism. The imagi¬ 
native pictures of Biblical prophecy in¬ 
spire spiritual energy by bringing a future 
to work for. . . . The first of these 

great ideas is the prophetic significance 
put upon the conquering career of Cyrus 
and his deliverance of Israel from Babylon. 
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It had been too light a mission 
for Israel to raise up his own fallen peo¬ 
ple, he is to bring forth judgment also to 
the Gentiles; the dispersion of Israel has 
been the means of leavening the nations 
and opening to them a way of salvation by 
which all the nations of the earth may be 
blessed. . . . Men’s thoughts are for 

the first time lifted to a philosophy of 
world history.” 

Not that we feel ourselves in a distinct¬ 
ly philosophical mood at Christmas. Most 
of us do not. But some underlying sense 
of the long and vast significance of the 
day is with us as a 
basis for holiday¬ 
making and for 
good fellowship. 

Now, while in 
this busy world 
holiday- making 
cannot go on for¬ 
ever, the good fel¬ 
lowship can go on. 

That is the part 
of the Christmas 
spirit that stays 
after Christmas, 
and which, in time, 
is coming to stay 
the year round. If we feel any cynical 
doubt about the growth of kindly mutual 
understanding among the scattered peo¬ 
ples of this earth, a very little reading of 
history and travel puts us on the right 
track. Not so many centuries ago it was 
a patriotic duty to hate men of alien na¬ 
tions. 

11 . . . . Out spake gentle Henry then, 

‘No Frenchman is my foe. 

Down, down with every foreigner, 

But let your brethren go.’ ” 

That was once the only correct way for 
a gallant gentleman to feel. Now men are 
growing into more enlightened common 
sense about their relations to each other. 


Here in America, far less than in any 
other land, can there be excuse for narrow 
provincialism in this respect. The very 
facts of our composite origin force us to 
take large views. What is an “Amer¬ 
ican,” after all ? We should have to 
frame our definition in terms of what he 
personally is to-day and what he aims to 
be. His family history alone does not suf¬ 
fice to classify him. Not the most digni¬ 
fied member of all the organized Societies 
of Distinguished Descent claims to have 
had ancestors living on American soil three 
hundred years ago; and three hundred 


years, as we all know, is an absurdly brief 
tenure of land compared with the records 
of European and Eastern peoples. All of 
us are the children of emigrants. Some 
of us, indeed, had forbears here a century 
or two longer than the others; but a 
healthy sense of humor saves one from 
taking that fact too seriously. Yes,—we 
Americans have no excuse for narrowness 
of human sympathy. 

Narrowness of sympathy is partly a 
matter of temperament, but perhaps more 
a matter of education and of habit. The 
isolation of a small community sometimes 
breeds it, encouraging the notion that 
long familiar ways of thinking and doing 
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are the only right 
ways. New modes 
of putting practi¬ 
cally the same things 
seem at first like 
ignorance or perver¬ 
sion of vital reali¬ 

ties. It is the grad¬ 
ual broadening of 

knowledge, through 
experience, that re¬ 
assures us and con¬ 
firms our confidence 
in the stability and 
universality of what¬ 
ever is most worth while. There is 

an old Welsh story of a man climbing 
a mountain path on a misty morn¬ 
ing, when he saw dimly, approaching 

through the fog, a queer and terrible mon¬ 
ster. As the Thing came nearer and 
grew clearer, he found to his relief that it 
was not a monster, but a man. When at 
last they met,—behold ! it was his own 
brother. 

It is most significant to see in reading 
or listening to accounts of any long-con¬ 
tinued residence in foreign lands, how gen¬ 
eral is the experience of discovering, sooner 
or later, that “most folks are human” and 
that there is a comprehensible and likable 


side to their character. More and more 
are travellers learning to look for this dis¬ 
covery and to take the right attitude for 
it, not measuring new things by a single 
familiar standard, but trying to compre¬ 
hend a people’s customs and manners 
from their own point of view. And here¬ 
in virtue is her own exceeding prompt 
reward; for the traveller who regards new 
worlds in this wise gets out of his journey- 
ings ten times as much enjoyment as an¬ 
other man who continually compares new 
with old and disapproves whatever is un¬ 
familiar. 

What is true of the man travelling 
by railroad train, steamboat and saddle, 

is true, also, to 
a much greater de¬ 
gree than we at 
first suppose, of the 
traveller who uses 
stereographs to 
transport him over¬ 
sea. The person 
who gives just nine 
seconds to his 
glimpse of a Swiss 
home in Saas-Fee, 
thinkingonly“ What 
an ugly old wo¬ 
man ! ’ ’ and straight- 
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way tossing his card aside for some other, 
naturally gets nothing out of his expenditure 
of those nine seconds. If he takes time to 
recall or to find out the location of Saas- 
Fee, away up in one of the lonely corners 
of Canton Valais, surrounded by snowy 
cliffs and everlasting ice-fields, the bare 
little room gradually begins to mean more. 
If he takes pains to clear up his ideas 
about the occupations and interests of the 
people, their means of livelihood, their 
education, their religion, their local govern¬ 
ment, the homely old spinner gradually 
takes on life like the statue in the classic 
story and turns into a living, breathing 
woman, the centre of a home as dear to 
her as yours is to you. 

Is it Japan where our traveller pauses 
for an instant, more or less. The oddity of 
the yokes worn by Tokio expressmen for 
carrying their load hold for a moment the 
attention of even the most desultory ob¬ 
server; and beyond that first striking ap¬ 
peal to western curiosity the scene has in 
itself enough material for long and 
thoughtful examination. Faces, costumes, 
occupations, buildings, sign-boards—all 
will repay leisurely study and correlated 
reading. In Tokio common workmen 
just like these spend precious holidays gaz¬ 
ing with affectionate admiration upon a 
blossoming cherry-tree. It was a Japanese 
who commented with polite surprise on 
our American custom of printing the por¬ 
traits of our great men on postage-stamps 
—of all unsuitable places on earth—where 
the image of a respected face is smeared 
with filthy ink on one side and ignomin- 
iously “licked” on the other side. 
(“Never thought of it in that way before, 
did you?” says Professor Morse when he 
tells this story. “But I assure you no Jap¬ 
anese could be guilty of such bad taste !”) 

Yes, even these common Japs in the 
Tokio street would be in some ways dis¬ 
tinctly improving acquaintances for our 


traveller. He would better give more 
than nine seconds to this view also. 

High and low, rich and poor, great and 
insignificant—so a civilized nation is made 
up. The life of the ordinary working 
people often seems the more significant 
part of a national life, for riches have an 
appalling way of reducing originally varied 
human material into decorous sameness of 
interest and occupation. But, when rank 
as well as riches are in question, some 
piquancy is added. The most democratic 
American does like to get a peep at roy¬ 
alty. It really is interesting to see a live 
monarch, especially if he rules on a gigan¬ 
tic scale, over one-seventh of the entire 
globe, with upwards of a hundred and thirty 
million subjects ; and so a traveller can 
profitably spend a long time studying social 
opposites in the domains of Czar Nicholas. 

The leisurely observer can linger on the 
quay at Helsingfors to watch the thrifty 
Finns at their marketing. He can stand un¬ 
obtrusively at one side and wait while the 
Czar and the Czarina and the President of 
the French Republic come down from the 
review stand at Krasnoe Selo, and wonder 
how on earth the enormous problems of 
Russian politics, commerce and social life 
will ever be solved. Certainly the Czar is 
one of the most interesting of all living men, 
by virtue of the ideals he evidently cherishes, 
because of the vast power he holds, and like¬ 
wise because of the possibly still greater 
powers that condition and limit his action. 

Whatever helps us toward understanding 
other people helps towards right feeling 
and co-operative energy. It is a movement, 
great or imperceptible, as the case may be, 
towards the spirit of the age of which the 
Hebrew prophet dreamed, when “ they 
helped everyone his neighbor; and everyone 
said to his brother, Be of good courage. 
So the carpenter encouraged the gold¬ 
smith, and he that smootheth with the ham¬ 
mer him that smote the anvil.” 




HANDS ACROSS THE SEA. 


a n 


Prince Edward Albert Christian George 
Andrew Patrick David of York, 
born 23d June, 1894. 

Prince Albert Frederick Arthur George 
of York, born 14th Dec., 1896. 

Princess Victoria Alexandra Alice Mary 
of York, born 25th April, 1897. 

—■ Prince Henry William Frederick 
Albert, born 31st March, 190c. 


On the day before the corona¬ 
tion of King Edward VII., Mr. 
B. Underwood, President of Un¬ 
derwood & Underwood, was 
privileged to stereograph Eng¬ 
land’s greatest prelates, the Arch¬ 
bishops of Canterbury and York, 
wearing their beautiful robes in 
which, the next day, they 
crowned their King and Queen 
in Westminster Abbey. The 
sitting took place in the Lambeth 
Palace. After the stereograph 
was taken, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the head of the 
English church, called Mr. Un¬ 
derwood to him and said, “I 
wish to send a message by you 
to America, a message of good 
will and fraternal feeling, which 
I send in behalf of the whole 
English people.” Then turn¬ 
ing to the Archbishop of 
York, who was seated be 
side him,hesaid, ‘‘and 
I am sure the Arch¬ 
bishop of York en¬ 
dorses these senti- 
ments.” ‘‘I 
most certainly 
do,’’ was the 
r e p1y— 
echo of 
the 
Angels’ 

Song at the 
first Christ¬ 
mas - tide, 

1 ‘On earth 
peace 
good 
will 
toward 
men. 


The 

Archbishops 
of Canterbury 
and York with their sons 







































Photographing a Volcano 

GEORGE KENNAN 


LLUSTRATED BY ORIGINAL STEREOGRAPHS 
TAKEN FROM A SERIES WHICH WERE 
MADE BY OUR SPECIAL PHOTOGRAPHER. 


IT is by no means an 
easy task to get a set of good pho¬ 
tographs of an active volcano. On a 
pleasant, sunshiny day any tvro with a 
kodak can take a snap shot at an extinct 
volcano, and get a sort of memorandum 
of it in the shape of what an architect 
would call “ a front elevation but 
when it comes to photographing an 
active and dangerous volcano at close 
range, and getting a series of pictures that 
will convey to a person who has not seen 
it a complete and accurate idea of its ap¬ 
pearance and of the various phases of its 
eruptive activity, the trouble begins. 

In the first place, a photographer who 
has not been trained to take pictures in an 
exciting environment, and in circumstances 
of some personal peril, is apt to get 
“ rattled,” and to lose some of his best ex¬ 
posures through forgetfulness, oversight, or 
haste. The phenomena exhibited by an 
active volcano in full eruption are so 
menacing and terrifying, and are on such a 
tremendous scale, as to make an inexperi¬ 
enced amateur forget all about focus, time 
and stops, even if they do not actually put 
him to flight. Of this I have had several 
noteworthy illustrations in my own experi¬ 
ence. 

On the ist of June last Prof. Heilprin, 
of Philadelphia; Mr. Varian, of Brooklyn, 
and I climbed Mont Pelee from the wind¬ 
ward side, and succeeded in reaching the 
edge of the main crater—a great, roaring 


chasm, hundreds of feet, in depth, with a 
huge column of vapor rising from its 
southern end. The temperature of the 
ground where we stood was 164° Fahr.; 
ever}*' square yard of the surface oozed 
steam; trade-wind clouds were sweeping 
across the summit, half hiding and half 
revealing the depths of the infernal abyss; 
and the scene, as a whole, was inde¬ 
scribably tremendous and awe-inspiring. 
I was very anxious, of course, to get a 
good photograph of the crater, and in the 
brief intervals of sunshine, between drift¬ 
ing masses of clouds, I made three snap¬ 
shot exposures. In adjusting my focus for 
a fourth I suddenly happened to notice 
that the steam which was rising from the 
ground everywhere had covered my lens 
with a film of moisture dense enough to 
cloud, if not completely obliterate, the 
picture. I knew, of course, that my three 
exposures must be spoiled, but I wiped the 
lens with a silk handkerchief, readjusted 
the focus, and in the last gleam of clear 
sunshine that we had took a fourth 
snapshot across the crater in the direc¬ 
tion of the vapor column, failing, ab¬ 
solutely, to notice, in my excitement, that 
Mr. Varian meanwhile had walked directly 
in front of the camera, and was standing 
at a distance of only a few feet between 
me and the picture that I wanted to get. 
Clouds soon afterward enveloped the top 
of the mountain; we never saw the crater 
again; and when my films were developed 
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I found that I had absolutely nothing ex¬ 
cept a hazy outline of Mr. Varian caught 
in the act of making a sketch against a 
background of steam. Of the crater there 
was not so much as a trace. My failures 
in this case were mainly due, of course, to 
excitement and hasty manipulation of the 
camera; but it is not easy to be cool, self- 
possessed, careful and attentive when one 
is standing in clouds of steam on the sum¬ 
mit of a volcano that is liable, at any 
moment, to burst into violent eruption. 


the volcano burst into violent and terrifying 
activity. The lower crater, about a mile 
and a half away, threw up an immense 
column of dark-yellow, dust-charged vapor 
to a height of more than ten thousand 
feet against a tremendous black back¬ 
ground of falling ashes; steam-jets and 
mud-geysers leaped hundreds of feet into 
the air at a dozen different points within a 
radius of a quarter of a mile from our tug; 
torrents of boiling water, with wave-fronts 
ten or fifteen feet high, came racing in 


In the Cemetery, 
Precheur, 
Martinique, 
where the Ashes 
from Mt. Pelee 
Fell Three Feet 
Deep. 



A few days later I happened to be cruis¬ 
ing in a small steam-tug along the western 
coast of Martinique, between St. Pierre and 
Precheur. Mont Pelee was apparently 
quiescent; three of my companions had 
just gone ashore in a small boat to exam¬ 
ine the western slope of the volcano and 
take the temperature of some steaming 
fumaroles; while Mr. Leadbeater and I, in 
the tug, were lying two or three hundred 
yards off the coast, waiting for their return. 
Suddenly, without the slightest warning 


clouds of steam down the valleys of the 
Riviere Blanche and the Riviere Seche, 
and in less than five minutes the whole 
western slope of the volcano, from the 
main crater to the sea, was a convulsed, 
boiling mass of smoke, ashes, steam, water 
and mud, which suggested a gigantic Dore 
picture of hell. 

Did I get a photograph of this extraor¬ 
dinary outburst ? I am sorry to say that I 
did not. I took six or eight successive 
snapshots at it, but succeeded only in get- 
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ting the same number of spoiled films. All 
were over-exposed to such an extent as to 
be completely ruined. To what careless 
manipulation of the camera this unsatisfac¬ 
tory result was due, I cannot say, but I 
presume that in the flurry of excitement 
caused by the unexpected and terrific 
eruption, the perilous situation of our 
friends on shore, and the “ vision of sud¬ 
den death ” for all of us, I snapped the 
shutter for instantaneous exposures when 
it was set for “ time,” or “ bulb,” and 


Aside, however, from such troubles as 
these, which are due to excitement and 
nervous haste, and which may be avoided 
by greater care and closer attention to one’s 
work, there are difficulties inherent in the 
very nature of the art itself. An ordinary 
photograph of a mountain, however per¬ 
fect it may be from a technical point of 
view, or as a work of art, fails utterly to 
give the impression made upon an observer 
by the mountain itself. The newspaper 
men who went to Martinique and photo- 



Dense Volcanic 
Clouds from 
Mont Pelee at 
Fort de France, 
Over Fifteen 
Miles from the 
Volcano, 
Martinique.. 


never noticed the error. The Persian poet 
Saadi once said: 11 Although you may 
know the seven books of the Koran by 
heart, when you become distracted with 
love you will not remember your alphabet.” 
Amending the statement a little to suit a 
modern condition, I should say: “You 
may know the whole theory of photo¬ 
graphy by heart, but when you get rat¬ 
tled by a first-class volcano in full erup¬ 
tion you won’t even remember to point 
your camera toward it.” 


graphed Mont Pelee in May last must have 
had a feeling of great disappointment when 
they got back to New York and developed 
their films. They probably had—as I had 
—a number of more or less clear silhou¬ 
ettes of a smoking mountain; but in these 
flat, black-and-white prints there was ab¬ 
solutely nothing to show—or even to sug¬ 
gest—the massiveness, magnitude and ma¬ 
jesty of Mont Pelee. So far as my own 
photographs are concerned, they not only 
fail to reproduce the most striking and im- 
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From the Boule¬ 
vard (S. W.) 
over the dead 
city, and bay— 
showing Orange 
Hill, St. Pierre. 


pressive features of the volcano, but they 
are positively misleading, for the reason 
that they dwarf disproportionately all of 
the vertical dimensions, exaggerate the 
horizontal distances from the eye to the 
object, and distort, more or less, all con¬ 
tour lines except those that lie in a plane 
transverse to the line of vision. So far as 
giving a correct idea of distances and 
magnitudes is concerned, they are no bet¬ 
ter than so many diagrams drawn to an 
unknown scale. Take, for example, one 
of my photographs of Mont Pelee in 
eruption as seen from the plantation of 
Vive. I would defy any one to tell from 


a careful inspection of that print whether 
the mountain was five miles away from the 
camera or ten miles; whether it is fourthou- 
sand feet in height or eight thousand ; and 
whether the vapor that is rising from the 
crater goes to a height of five thousand 
feet or fifteen thousand. All the effect 
that should be produced by the great mass 
of the mountain and the extraordinary 
height of the vapor column is completely 
lost, for the reason that the observer can¬ 
not tell whether the picture represents a 
low hill seen at a distance of two miles or a 
really high peak seen at a distance of ten 
miles. Everything is conjecture and guess- 



Bed cut 

through Precheur 
by the river of 
mud from 
Mont Pelee. 
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Principal street 
of Basse Pointe. 
Boulder brought 
in mud torrent 
from Mt. Pelee’s 
eruption. 


work, and the only photograph in which 
these defects and limitations do not exist 
is one taken with a double-barrelled camera 
and seen through a stereoscope. If the 
reader will take the stereograph labelled 
“ Overlooking the Mud-Filled Roxelane 
River Bed and Ash-Covered Ruins to 
Mont Pelee,” examine either of the two 
prints carefully without an instrument, 
and then look at the two pictures together 
in a stereoscope, he will see to what extent 
an ordinary photograph may distort and 
misrepresent a scene, even at a very short 
distance. No one would ever guess from 
the photograph that there was a deep 


valley between the camera and the ruins 
on the other side of the Roxelane River. 
Other striking illustrations of photographic 
misrepresentation may be seen in the 
stereograph entitled “ Principal Street of 
Basse Pointe ” and “ Bed Cut Through 
Precheur.” The photographs, taken sepa¬ 
rately, are good, but wholly misleading, 
and it is not until you put them into a 
stereoscope and look at them together that 
you get anything like an accurate impres¬ 
sion of the real scenes. 

I had in Martinique, for the first time, 
an opportunity to set stereographs side by 
side with ordinary photographs, and to com- 


Overlooking the 
mud-filled 
Roxelane River 
bed, and ash 
covered ruins, to 
Mt. Pelee. 
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pare both with the objects pictured, and 1 
have no hesitation whatever in saying that, 
so far as truthfulness and actual intrinsic 
value are concerned, half a dozen of the 
photographs of Mont Pelee taken in my 
presence by Mr. Leadbeater with a stereo¬ 
scopic camera are worth more than all of 
the hundred that I took myself with an 
instrument of the ordinary sort. Some of 
mine were very good, and I value them all 
very highly as a pictorial record of personal 
experience, but if I could not get a set of 
stereoscopic photographs of Mont Pelee 


without sacrificing all that I took myself I 
would give up my own without a moment’s 
hesitation. Mine are little more than 
silhouettes and diagrams, but the stereo¬ 
scopic pictures are the real thing. If I 
ever go on another such expedition as that 
to Martinique I shall equip myself with 
a stereoscopic camera, and if it were only 
possible, by means of a lantern, to throw 
photographs on a screen with the stereo¬ 
scopic effect we might all see the world 
and its inhabitants as they really are with¬ 
out going on any expeditions at all. 



In the Land of the Long Ago. 

There’s a dear old home where the roses twine, 

And the fruit hangs ripe on the tree and -vine; 

Where Fates were good to me and mine 
In the Land of the Long Ago. 

O , never a map shall point, that place; 

Nor ever a drift of time erase , 

But the hungering heart the lines shall trace 
Of the Land of the Long Ago. 

And ever the tide of my life’s swift stream 
'Rolls back to the hay of a blissful dream , 

And I live and laugh in the glint and gleam 
Of the Land of the Long Ago. 

On the north and south are the joy and rest , 

Of a sister’s smile and a mother's breast; 

And a father’s love to the east and west 
Of the Land of the Long Ago. 

We shall all come back from the desert “ Sigh.” 

We shall alt come home to the “ Soul’s ‘Reply ,’’ 

We shall all return in the “ ‘By and ‘By ” 

To the Land of the Long Ago. 

—Nixon Waterman. 








THE TRAVELLER IN SPAIN* 


H. H. POWERS, PH.D. 

PART I. 

THE HERMIT COUNTRY. 


T HE sun had set in the western seas 
and its glory on hill and mountain 
had faded into dark as we said good-bye to 
Gibraltar. The lights twinkled from the 
famous old fortress town till one by one 
they were lost and we passed on into 
night. In the morning we were off Cape 
St. Vincent, the corner of the world. 
Sharply outlined against the sky, it stood, 
the square - cut walls of red sandstone 
stretching, like a Chinese wall, from east 
to west, till we came to the cape, and then 
the line turned sharply to the north like 
the wall of a town, marked by buttress and 
tower from point to point, but frowning 
and unbroken far as the eye could reach. 
There were no harbors or gay beaches, no 
smiling caves or winding inlets. The slop¬ 
ing plain above bore signs of tillage, but 
scarce of habitation. A solitary lighthouse 
stood for warning, not for welcome. 

If we had sailed on, skirting the coast 
to the north side we should have found 
much the same all the way. A huge 
square-cut country, its water-front stands 
like a breakwater, sullenly resistant to the 
ceaseless knocks of an ever restless sea. If, 
persistent to find admission, we turn the 
northern corner and skirt the coast to the 
east to a point where the sandy flats of 
Southern France interrupt the encircling 


sea, the citadel peninsula relaxes none 
of its vigilance. Instead of the square-cut 
coast we have one of the mightiest moun¬ 
tain chains of the world stretching from 
sea to sea, with little more than a Ther¬ 
mopylae pass at either end, through which 
winds the railroad into the bulwarked land 
like the thread of Theseus into the laby¬ 
rinth. But even this thread is broken at 
the frontier. Spain, almost alone among 
the nations of the world, has refused to 
adopt the standard gauge, so that the trav¬ 
eller who enters from the north must 
change with bag and baggage ere he 
crosses the narrow threshold. 

This physical isolation of Spain is the 
key to all her history and all the marked 
characteristics of Spanish character. Few 
countries are so utterly out of the world 
as Spain. It has always been so. Long 
before we have any history the Phoenicians, 
those hardy navigators whose black-hulked 
vessels had looked down upon the frail 
craft of the half-savages who were destined 
some day to be Greeks, had sailed from 
their Syrian homes, already walled with 
stones the largest ever hewn by man, had 
planted colonies along the coasts of the 
Mediterranean, destined later to wrestle 
with Rome, and then had sailed out into 
the unknown ocean and on to Britain, 


* [editor's Note—We publish herewith the first of a series of articles on Spain by Professor H. H. Powers. President of the Bureau 
of UniversityTravel, of Boston, whose studies of foreign travel from the educational standpoint make him a travel expert. Farther 
articles are proposed on the following subjects: “ Moor and Christian,” a study of the history and historic landmarks of SpainSpanish 
Life,” an account of the customs, ideas and character of this remarkable people; “ Spanish Religion,” a description of the Catholic 
Church in Spain in contrast with that of other countries, with some reference to Torquemada and Loyola; “ Spanish Art and Letters,” 
especially the works of Murillo, Velasquez and Cervantes; and “ Spanish Supremacy and Decay," a brief survey of Spanish greatness 
and the causes leading to her downfall. The subject will be presented throughout as an intelligent traveller would see it. The 
later articles will be profusely illustrated.] 
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bringing back her tin and other products, 
but Spain seems to have been little modi¬ 
fied by their enterprise. Scattered posts 
upon the eastern coast, which looked 
toward the abode of civilization and was 
slightly less forbidding, seem to have been 
the transient reminders of their presence. 
When the Greeks succeeded to the Phce- 
nicean inheritance they were even more 
conservative. The Pillars of Hercules, 
that most wonderful of all nature’s door¬ 
ways, seemed to them the natural end of 
the world. The wall of cliff they did not 
scale and the unknown seas beyond were 
given over to phantoms of the imagina¬ 
tion. Beyond this strait had lain Atlan¬ 
tis, the happy isles that sank beneath the 
sea. And now there was naught beyond 
and the citadel peninsula stood guard at 
this gateway of the world, a natural limit 
set by the gods to the wanderings of 
men. 

The feeling of the ancient world was 
perhaps best manifested by the course of 
Roman history. Of all the antagonists 
who opposed her encroaching power per¬ 
haps none gave her more trouble than Ser- 
torius, who, lodged in the mountain fast¬ 
nesses of the peninsula, seemed effectually 
beyond her power. Rome ruled the world, 
but, save for a narrow strip on the East, 
Spain was out of the world. And when 
the death of Sertorius left Rome a free 
hand and Spain was added to her empire, 
how much was added? The delimitation 
of the empire under Augustus, and the 
building of the long line of forts by which 
the Roman staked out his dominions, gives 
us the answer. Where did the fortified 
boundary run? From the Danube west 
above the Alps to the Rhine and then 
north to the sea. What need of more 
forts? Gaul was Roman, and in Spain 
least of all was there any rival power to 
stay the Roman’s hand. But the Roman 
sought only to rule the world, and Spain 
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was out of the world. The empire fol¬ 
lowed the sea around to Bayonne and 
then the line of forts again skirted the 
Pyrenees until, crossing them well to the 
east, it was carried down across the penin¬ 
sula, fencing off the string of towns that 
looked upon the Roman Lake from the 
inner land that lay beyond the pale of 
Roman ambition. 

With all its isolation, Spain has neces¬ 
sarily felt the influence of the outer, mightier 
world, but the littleness of this influence 
only emphasizes its own power of self¬ 
retention. Slowly Roman authority, cus¬ 
toms and speech extended over the penin¬ 
sula, but nowhere were they more modified 
and held in check than here. Driven into 
mountain fastnesses by the encroaching 
official tongue, the complex Iberian lan¬ 
guage, with its eleven case declensions, has 
never wholly succumbed. Roman laws, 
Roman customs, even Roman amusements 
and brutalities, took on forms characteristic 
of the people and became Spanish. Subse¬ 
quent influences underwent a similar trans¬ 
formation. Mohammedanism scarcely rec¬ 
ognized itself in the modified character of 
Moorish civilization. Few contrasts are 
more marked than that between Italian and 
Spanish Christianity. In all things Spain 
is a place apart. The great world move¬ 
ments of thought, feeling and conquest 
that have successively modified and uni¬ 
fied the races of mankind have reached 
Spain last, and have affected her least of 
all the countries of the Western world. 

And to-day still the waves of progress 
dash impatiently against the walls of Spain. 
The Suez Canal has turned the Mediter¬ 
ranean into a highway of the nations, but 
Spain, whose long coast skirts the high¬ 
way for a thousand miles, can scarcely 
claim the honor of a way station on the 
road. Of four or five steamship lines plying 
between American and Mediterranean 
ports only one stops at Gibraltar, and that 
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to take on coal. Visit Spain ! Why, who 
ever visits Spain ? None of our uncles or 
cousins or aunts or neighbors who have 
done Europe ever went to Spain. Spain 
is out of the world. 

Yes, but Spain is a world in itself. 
Here in this eddy in the current of human 
progress are gathered the reminders of 
some of the most exquisite civilizations the 
world has known. Here nothing perishes 
or gets troublesomely out of date. Like 
flies in amber, the customs and institutions 
of the picturesque past preserve an em¬ 
balmed existence, whose contrast with the 
ephemeral makeshifts of an ever-changing 
civilization make the profoundest impres¬ 
sion upon the mind. Nor is this all. Few 


countries are so picturesque in their variety 
of mountain and plain. The gorge of the 
Tajo at Rondo, the sierras of Granada and 
the forest-covered slopes of the rocky 
citadel of the Alhambra have no rivals in 
their line. And above all tower the match¬ 
less Pyrenees, no part of France in Nature’s 
plan, but the great bulwark of Spain, a 
barrier alike to Spanish influence and 
Spanish susceptibility. Beyond this barrier 
the Saracen and the Cid were not to pass, 
nor could Charlemagne or Napoleon 
change the boundary thus laid down. 
Spain was to work out her own salvation 
unhelped and unhindered, for Spain is out 
of the world. 

Let us go to Spain. 


THE VALUE OF CLASSIFIED STEREOGRAPHS 


A SERIOUS mistake has been made hereto¬ 
fore by a large number of people who have 
bought miscellaneous stereoscopic photo¬ 
graphs—that is, where they have bought from 
thirty to one hundred views. They have often been 
inclined to make these cover several different coun¬ 
tries rather than to get fifty or one hundred sub¬ 
jects on one country. Frequently people buy mis¬ 
cellaneous views rather than complete sets or tours, 
because they don’t appreciate the very great ad¬ 
vantages to be derived from the classified tours 
(whether small or large) which cannot be gotten 
from a miscellaneous collection. 

A collection of small, disarranged, miscellane¬ 
ous stereographs (from a number of different 
countries) is not likely to be looked upon by the 
average person as having much permanent value. 
Such a collection is sure to be considered more as 
a passing amusement, and, just to the extent that 
this is the purchaser’s attitude, his interest in his 
investment will not be as great as it otherwise 
might. Disconnected pages of descriptions from an 
observing traveller’s note-book would unquestion¬ 
ably have some value, but this same traveller’s 
complete notes, systematically arranged, would be 


much more valuable, and the latter would be 
likely to be referred to fifty times where the discon¬ 
nected and unrelated notes would not be referred 
to once. 

Moreover, complete tours, such as Palestine, 
Italy, Switzerland, United States, See., give a 
comprehensive idea of the respective country such 
as a few unrelated stereographs from each country 
cannot possibly give. After a person has gone 
over one of these complete stereoscopic tours with 
considerable thoroughness, he ever afterwards will 
have a more vivid and intelligent conception of 
that country. 

For different reasons many persons cannot be 
induced to take one of the complete larger tours. 
Such persons should endeavor to obtain as large a 
portion as possible of the tour that he may be 
especially interested in. Some of the larger stereo¬ 
scopic tours are subdivided into small sections on 
particular localities, such as Jerusalem, Tiberias, 
Moscow, St. Petersburg, Rome, etc. We strongly 
emphasize the value of these small educational sets 
as being indispensable for the traveller and the 
student, the home and the school. 
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O N a hot Sunday afternoon in July the 
ship on which I was working my 
way around the world as master-at-arms 
was steaming through the Mediterranean 
Sea. We had left Gibraltar two days be¬ 
hind, and the next port in which we were 
to drop anchor was Valetta, the quaint 
capital of the historic island of Malta. 

I had completed my afternoon “watch” 
at four o’clock, and had seated myself on 
the fo’c’stle head to read a little before 
supper was ready in the mess-room. One 
of the Congressmen, wandering over the 
deck, came to where I was seated, and 
stopped to talk. “Would you like some¬ 
thing really interesting to read?” he asked. 
I answered that I would, and wondered 
what he had to recommend. “Well,” he 
said, “get out your Bible and read the 
twenty-seventh and twenty-eighth chap¬ 
ters of Acts. You’ll find there an ac¬ 
count of how St. Paul was shipwrecked 
and cast ashore upon this very island which 
we are to visit on the morrow.” I lost 
no time in reading the chapters; they tell 
a story which is interesting at any time, 
and I found it especially fascinating be¬ 


cause I expected to visit the scene of the 
great events on the morrow. 

When I awoke on Monday morning, it 
was to find the ship at anchor in the har¬ 
bor of Valetta and, as soon as breakfast 
was over, I went ashore to explore the 
island. There were guides innumerable 
who offered their services to show us 
about, and the first place I asked to see 
was the spot where Paul was cast ashore. 
I was taken down the coast for several 
miles, and finally reached an inlet which is 
known by the name of St. Paul’s Bay, 
and which is supposed to be the very 
spot where the survivors of the wreck 
reached land. There is a monument to 
the great Apostle, but the surroundings 
are very uninteresting. Near by the mon¬ 
ument I observed an American boy about 
ten years old in swimming, and was sur¬ 
prised that any one should bathe on such 
a stony beach. I told the boy that he 
could find a better place about a mile 
back toward Valetta, but he informed me 
that he wasn’t in bathing merely for the 
fun of it. “I want to say when I get 
home that I’ve been bathing in the place 
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where St. Paul was wrecked,” he said, 
and I’ve no doubt that this privilege will 
be sufficient recompense for the hurt his 
feet received. 

There were numerous queer sights in 
the city of Valetta, and one of the strang¬ 
est of all was the Chapel of Bones. I had 
heard some one on the transport say that 
there was a church in the city which was 
built of skeletons, and I thought this must 
be an exaggeration, but when I visited the 
place I found that the reports were true. 
The walls and ceiling of the queer church 
are composed of grinning skulls, and along 
the walls are piles of thigh-bones which 
reach a height of several feet. In the 
altar itself there are two complete skele¬ 
tons, and over them is an inscription in 
Latin which reads as follows: “The world 
is a theatre. Life is really a tragedy. 
Every earthly thing is a personification of 
vanity. Death breaks and dissolves the 
illusion and is the boundary of all earthly 
things. Let those who visit this place 
ponder over these maxims, pray for perpet¬ 
ual rest for the dead lying herein, and 
carry with them a lively remembrance of 
death. Peace be with you.” After being 
surrounded with so many bones of dead 
people I had no difficulty in carrying away 
a vivid remembrance of the frailty of 
human existence. 

The bones composing the Chapel are 
those of crusaders who went from Malta 
to the Holy Wars and who were brought 
back to the island for burial after being 
killed on the field of battle. 

One of the few things I knew about 
this picturesque island before I went there 
was that it must be the place from which 
Maltese cats derive their name. And of 
course I expected to see some cats of that 
variety during my visit. But though there 
were innumerable black cats and yellow 
cats, and cats of almost every conceivable 
variety, I saw only one that would be 


called Maltese in America. I asked its 
owner where she had obtained it, and she 
replied that it had been imported from 
Sicily, so it seems that all the native ones 
have been deported long ago. 

While the transport was in the harbor 
at Valetta the sixty recruits who were go¬ 
ing out to the Philippines had a good time 
visiting with the British soldiers who were 
stationed in Malta. Our decks were 
crowded with the “Tommies” most of 
the time, and they were often heard to 
say that they wished they were going out 
with us to Manila. When we finally left 
the island, on our way to Port Said, it was 
discovered that four privates had remained 
on board, with the intention of deserting 
from the British service. I knew that 
they were on the transport, and the other 
two masters-at-arms knew it too, but we 
hoped that the Captain wouldn’t find it 
out, because we felt sorry for the poor fel¬ 
lows and didn’t want to do anything to 
prevent their escape. 

It was inevitable, however, that they 
should be discovered, and the next after¬ 
noon after our departure from Valetta we 
were called before “the old man” and told 
that the missing “Tommies” must be 
found at once and turned over to the Brit¬ 
ish consul at Port Said. “It would be a 
nice thing,” the Captain said, “for the 
transport of one nation to be carrying off 
the soldiers of a friendly power. It was a 
very unpleasant task to hunt the poor fel¬ 
lows, and we were a long time finding 
them. One was hidden among the cargo 
in the forward hold, and the others had 
secreted themselves in other out-of-the- 
way corners. At last we had all four of 
them, and at Port Said they were turned 
over to the authorities. I suppose they 
were returned to Malta to serve a term in 
prison, and they were worse off than if 
they had never tried to escape. I 
found Port Said interesting chiefly be- 
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cause it is the entrance to the famous 
Suez Canal. I had heard about this in¬ 
ternational waterway ever since I first 
studied geography in school, and I was 
naturally curious to see what it was like. 
I was rather disappointed to find it merely 
a big ditch, passing through a desert of 
sand, but when I realized what a great 
feat of engineer¬ 
ing its construc¬ 
tion had been I 
was very grateful 
for the privilege 
of passing through 
the Canal. We 
were told by one 
of the Congress¬ 
men, who always 
had statistics at his 
finger-ends, that it 
had cost more than 
a hundred million 
dollars to build the 
Canal and keep it 
in repair to date, 
and it seemed 
scarcely possible 
that it could be a 
profitable invest¬ 
ment at such an 
expenditure. I 
found, however, 
that literally thou¬ 
sands of ships pass 
through the isth¬ 
mus every year, and 
they are obliged to 
pay high rates for the privilege of 
doing so. Our transport was only a 
small steamer, but it cost nearly five 
thousand dollars for us to traverse the 
eighty-eight miles of waterway. We 
were charged so much for each pass¬ 
enger and so much for the tonnage 
of the vessel. The great liners, which 
go back and forth to the Far East, must 


pay out a small fortune every time they 
reach Suez. 

The transport went half-way through 
the Canal to Ismailia and it was then an¬ 
nounced that we would remain there for 
three days while some of our passengers 
visited the wonders of Cairo and the Pyra¬ 
mids. I was very unhappy when I heard this, 

because it seemed 
beyond the range 
of possibility that 
I would be allow¬ 
ed to leave the 
ship for so long 
as three days, and 
I was more anx¬ 
ious to see Cairo 
than any other 
place we were to 
approach on the 
voyage to Manila. 
I wouldn’t have 
cared if we had 
gone through the 
Canal without 
stopping, and no 
one had been per¬ 
mitted to visit the 
City of the Caliphs, 
but it would be 
terrible to spend 
three dull days in 
Ismailia, while I 
might be seeing 
the Pyramids and 
the Sphinx. At 
last I determined 
to see the Captain and ask for permission 
to go. There could be no harm in 
asking, anyhow. 

To my surprise, I was told that I could 
go, providing I would promise faithfully to 
be back in time to continue the voyage. 
I think the Captain suspected that I was 
getting wofully tired of my sailor life, and 
that it would be a temptation for me to 
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remain in Cairo, once I was there. I 
promised to be back within three days, and 
started joyfully on the ninety-mile journey 
by train. It gave me a queer sensation to 
be travelling overland after so long a time 
on shipboard and it was a ride to be long 
remembered. The scenery along the route 
was different from any I had seen before, 
and the crowds at the railway stations 
were extremely picturesque. When I 
reached Cairo I was surprised to find it a 
city with many modern improvements. 
The trolley system is excellent, and is 
said to pay a thirteen per cent, dividend 
upon the capital stock. The shaded 
boulevards, the open squares, and the 
artistic buildings reminded me very much 
of Paris, and the likeness was enhanced by 
the general use of the French language 
in the streets. 

My three days in the fascinating city 
were like a beautiful dream, which ended 
all too soon. I was interested in every¬ 
thing I saw, and when the time came to 
return to the transport I hadn’t visited half 
the places I had on my list. Of course I 
visited the Pyramids as soon as possible, 
and climbed the largest one by moon¬ 
light. When I stood there on its summit, 
and saw the myriad lights of Cairo across 
the Nile, and the illuminated boats on the 
river, with the Sphinx down at the right, 
and a long caravan of camels winding its 
way across the desert to the left, it wasn’t 
strange that I was deeply impressed with 
my surroundings. I thought of the great 
events which had taken place in this neigh¬ 
borhood in bygone years, of what Napoleon 
said to his army when it was encamped on 
the plain below: “Remember, men, the 
wisdom of the ages is looking down upon 
you,” and I decided that this one experi¬ 
ence repaid me for all the hard times I had 
been through on the transport. I felt en¬ 
couraged, also, to continue the trip around 
the world, for I was sure that there might 


be even more interesting experiences ahead 
of me. After leaving Ismailia, our ship 
traversed the southern half of the Canal 
and then entered the Red Sea on her 
way to Aden, in Arabia. Before I left 
New York some of my friends told me 
that I would be sorry I ever attempted 
to go through the Red Sea in the 
month of August. They said it is the 
hottest body of water in the world, 
and that August is one of the very 
worst months in which to sail through it. 
These warnings didn’t give me much con¬ 
cern. I saw by the map that the Red Sea 
was very large, and I decided that there 
must be a breeze over such an expanse of 
water, and that my friends had been exag¬ 
gerating conditions there. I discovered my 
sad mistake the very first night after we 
left Suez. The heat was so great it was 
quite impossible to sleep below deck, and 
with our mattresses on the fo’c’stle head 
we thought ourselves lucky to forget our 
troubles for three or four hours. 

We were four days reaching Aden, and 
I expected no relief from the heat in that 
port, because I had read that it is the hot¬ 
test town in the world. But Aden wasn’t 
so bad at the time of my visit as I had been 
led to believe. There was a cool breeze 
from the southwest, and although the heat 
was oppressive I felt really cool after our 
siege in the Red (hot) Sea. While we 
were anchored off -the Steamer Point a 
native brought out some copies of an Eng¬ 
lish paper printed in the town, and in the 
news columns we saw an account of the 
great heat in New York and of the num¬ 
ber of people who had been overcome. 
This narrative made us feel very comfort¬ 
able, for we were encouraged to know 
that we wouldn’t have been much better 
off at home. 

The natives in Aden were the queerest 
looking people I saw on my trip around 
the world. They came originally from the 
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neighboring coast of Africa, and their skins 
were as black as could be. It was their 
woolly hair, however, which impressed me 
most. They had dyed it until it was the 
color of a ripe orange, and the old men 
with beards had made them the same shade, 
so that the entire male population pre¬ 
sented a ludicrous appearance. My own 
hair happens to be red, or “ auburn,” as 
my friends say, when they want to spare 
my feelings, and I observed as soon as I 


find a place in which red hair is really ap¬ 
preciated.” 

Our stay in Aden was very short, and 
after the ship had filled her bunkers with 
coal we set sail for Ceylon, where I was 
to have some of the most delightful ex¬ 
periences of my trip. 

We steamed through the Indian Ocean 
for eight days, and finally land was sighted 
one day about noon, and I knew that the 
port of Colombo was ahead of us. By 
mid-afternoon we had dropped 
anchor behind the breakwater, and 
the Singhalese were swarming 
about the ship. Dozens of naked 
boys were shouting, “ Di-di-di¬ 
dive,” and entreating our passen¬ 
gers to throw money in the 
water, and the native merchants 
were climbing up the ladder to 
show their silks and jewelry. The 




went ashore in Aden that I was 
attracting a great deal of atten¬ 
tion among the Somalis. They 
pointed at me and grinned, and I 
couldn’t imagine for some time 
what was wrong, that I should be 
an object of such curiosity. When 
I entered a shop I turned around 
suddenly, and found five or six of 
them examining my hair very care¬ 
fully, and I saw then that they probably 
thought my color was artificial, too. No 
doubt they would have asked for my re¬ 
cipe, if they had been able to speak any 
English. I didn’t especially object to their 
flattering interest in my appearance, but 
my mates from the ship thought it a great 
joke. They said if they were in my place 
they would stay in Aden to live, since I 
would evidently be the most popular man 
in town. I took their chaffing good-na¬ 
turedly, and told them I was very glad I 
had visited the Somalis. “ It’s worth a 
trip around the world,” I said, “ just to 


harbor presented an animated scene, and I 
decided at once that I would like Colombo. 
The natives had bright, pleasant faces, 
and what I could see of the buildings 
and scenery on shore was very pleasant, 
in truth the outlook would have been most 
fascinating and alluring at any time, but to 
one who had just completed a long and 
trying voyage, it was especially attractive. 

None of the ship’s crew was allowed 
to land until the following morning, and 
I left the transport at about five o’clock in 
order to get an early start in sight-seeing. 
As I reached the landing-stage I had the 
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words of Bishop Heber’s famous missionary 
hymn in my mind : 

“ What though the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s, isle ; 

Though every prospect pleases, 

And only man is vile. 

In vain, with lavish kindness, 

The gifts of God are strewn. 

The heathen, in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone.” 

I hadn’t been much about Colombo un¬ 
til I decided that the third verse was not 
exaggerated. Every prospect was pleasing. 
There were many handsome thorough¬ 
fares lined with stores and public buildings, 
and in the residential districts beautiful 
villas were half-hidden by masses of tropical 
foliage and gorgeously colored flowering 
plants. Colombo is vastly more improved 
than one would expect to find in a city so 
remotely situated. One of my first sur¬ 
prises was an excellent trolley system, 
which seemed popular with the natives in 
spite of the fact that one can go every¬ 
where in a jinrikisha for fifteen cents an 
hour. Naturally, I preferred the ’rikishas 
in my sight-seeing, for I greatly enjoyed 
the novel sensation of riding about in the 
picturesque man-carriages. I hadn’t ex¬ 
pected to find ’rikishas until I reached Japan. 

The people of Ceylon are very attractive 
in many ways. The island is no longer 
given over to blind heathen, for the popu¬ 
lation has become Christianized to a very 
considerable extent, and the Singhalese are 
rapidly adopting every advantage of civiliza¬ 
tion. They are quick to learn the English 
language, and considerable numbers are 
wearing European dress, but I was glad to 


see that the majority are still clad in the 
picturesque native costume, with its bright 
colors and remarkable headdress. I found 
it puzzling at first to distinguish between 
the men and the women, but after a while 
I observed that there is a difference in the 
bodice and the combs worn in the hair. Both 
sexes wear their hair long, and done up in 
a knot at the back of the head. 

In our short stay I was of course unable 
to see a great deal of Ceylon scenery, but 
what I did see impressed me greatly with its 
beauty. There is a tradition that the origi¬ 
nal Garden of Eden was located near Kandy, 
the former island capital, and certainly the 
district is sufficiently charming to account 
for the belief. Tropical plants of every 
description flourish in profusion, and along 
the country roads there was a tangle of 
palms and flowering bushes which seemed 
wonderful to my American perception. 
Nature has done her utmost to make Cey¬ 
lon a beauty spot, and I felt while I was in 
Colombo that I would like to spend my 
life amid such pleasant surroundings. 

We were in port several days, during 
which time I visited a camp of the 
Boer prisoners at Diyatalawa, and had 
numerous other interesting experiences, 
and when the time arrived for us to lift an¬ 
chor and proceed on our way to Manila, I 
determined that I would visit Ceylon again 
if I could ever make the opportunity. I 
was sorry to leave, but glad to know that 
my long trip was nearing an end, and that 
in Manila I would be able to get away 
from the ship which had been my prison 
for so many weeks. 
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PART I. 


“The isles of Greece ! the isles of Greece! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung— 
Where grew the arts of war and peace— 

Where Delos rose, and Phoebus sprung! ” 

ISIT Egypt, then go to Greece. 

This is logical. The pyramids had 
stood for ages before Greece laid the cor¬ 
ner-stone of a temple, many papyrus 
columns had tumbled along the Nile 


before one Corinthian capital was cut, and 
the beautiful alabaster image of the god 
Amon, recently unearthed upon the site of 
ancient Thebes, had smiled at many passing 
centuries before Phidias, to adorn the 
Parthenon, carved the statue of the virgin 
Athena. But I do not intend to write a dis¬ 
sertation on Graeco-Egyptian architecture, 
nor try to tell how the Greeks broke away 
from Egyptian formalism in sculpture and 
chiseled stiffness out of and grace into their 
statues. I shall write rather of Athens as 
one finds it to-day. 


After leaving the Orient the American 
traveller is disappointed when he reaches 
Athens. The carriage road from Piraeus 
(where he lands) to Athens is usually very 
dusty and the city itself is too intensely 
modern. He sees most of the men wear¬ 
ing our sort of shoes, conventional trousers 
and coats and modern hats, and longs to 


catch sight of a group of Arabs dressed in 
red slippers, long, flowing fancy gowns and 
turbans. True, he sees the pretty faces of 
the Greek women; yet these do not have 
the same occult charm for him as do the 
mysterious creatures who wander through 
the streets of Cairo all clothed in black, 
showing him nothing but pretty pairs of 
eyes, shining coquettishly above the sombre 
veils which hide their faces. The shop 
windows are like those he sees at home, 
and ordinary street-cars jog along the 
avenues. Going into a book-store he buys 
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a copy of this magazine and opening it he 
finds it hard to realize that he is so far 
from his home land. 

Although the newcomer upon his ar¬ 
rival is disappointed in Athens, he does not 
remain a great while before he sees much 
that is entirely new. He sees ere long 
ballet girls dressed for a performance am¬ 
bling along the streets in broad daylight. 
But they are not ballet dancers. Instead, 
one of these creatureswearing tights and a 
short, white, thickly gathered, circus-rider 
kilt, which comes half way between waist 
and knees and is girded by a heavy leather 
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are written in old Greek letters, and the 
language the people speak resembles the 
tongue of Homer as much as our modern 
speech counterfeits old English. The up¬ 
per classes know ancient Greek well, and 
during the season one can hear at the 
theatres the dramas of the old Hellenic 
playwrights. 

For industry Greece is ahead of the 
Orient, yet even this country is behind 
time. In a commercial office there is no 
click of a typewriter; clerks, instead of 
using blotters, dry the ink on a freshly 
written page by sprinkling sand over it. 
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pistol belt, a fancy jacket dotted with 
brass buttons, a beakless red cap with a 
long blue tassel, and red pointed shoes 
turned up in Turkish fashion and having a 
blue barber’s pufflike ball at the toe, is not 
a premiere danseuse, but a Greek man 
dressed in his national costume. This was 
formerly the dress of the Albanians, but 
in the eleventh century the Greeks 
adopted it. 

Not less novel is the sober dress of the 
Greek priests. They wear long black 
gowns and long black hats, and nearly 
every church father wears also a long 
white beard. The signs over store doors 


Shoes are made by hand. In Athens there 
is a long cobblers’ alley, where many hun¬ 
dred shoeworkers peg away at their lasts, 
accomplishing not one-tenth as much 
work as a small machine-equipped Amer¬ 
ican factory. There are scarcely any 
elevators in Athens, and no one ever uses 
them except cripples. 

The street scenes, however, are lively, 
especially in the evening, when everybody 
promenades the public squares. Particu¬ 
larly noticeable are the army officers in 
military dress, the ends of their swords 
rattling along over the ground. The Greek 
women, young and old, mingle with 
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the moving throng or sit about small tables 
and spoon ices, while their husbands, or 
sweethearts, drink wine and smoke cigar¬ 
ettes. The tall, dark-haired lieutenants 
are more gallant in appearance than their 
conduct in the late Graeco-Turkish war 
would warrant, and many of the women 
are beautiful. As a rule they are slender 
and dark complexioned. 

In daytime, also, the streets are bustling. 
This activity ceases for a while, however, 
when a funeral procession passes. One 
of these grewsome trains frightens a fellow 
who is not accustomed to morgues. The 
body is carried through the streets out of 
its coffin. I shall never forget the day I 
sat drinking a cup of coffee, and, turning 
round, saw a dead man borne along within 
two yards of me. 

This custom of taking corpses through 
the streets thus exposed has a peculiar 
origin. At one time, when the Turks 
held possession of the country, they discov¬ 
ered the Greeks bringing in arms in a cas¬ 
ket along with a dead body. From that 
time on they forced them to carry out 
their dead on biers laid bare to public view. 
Although the Greeks have regained their 
freedom, they yet continue this old cus¬ 


tom. In Cairo funerals were fun, and I 
took several snap shots at them. I deter¬ 
mined to do the same in Athens, so, seeing 
a procession approaching a few days ago, I 
made ready. But, alas! the body sleeping 
its last sleep was that of a sweet young 
girl draped in white and covered with 
roses. I did not make the picture. I 
could only remove my hat, bow my head 
in reverence, and (although not a Catholic), 
make a sign of the cross, as did everyone 
along the route where the body was car¬ 
ried. 

Kindness and pride in his country are 
two characteristics of the modern Greek. 
If a party sits down to drink wine, particu¬ 
larly if some of them are strangers, one 
man pays for all. This custom is more 
sociable than the habitude in Germany, 
where one friend asks another to take a 
glass of beer with him, and never pays for 
what his guest drinks. I asked an old 
gentleman in Athens where I could buy 
some stamps. Instead of telling me he 
walked with me four or five blocks to the 
post office. In Trieste last winter I in¬ 
quired of an elderly man the way to the 
steamship office. He showed me, but 
when we reached our destination he in- 
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sisted on having a quarter for his trouble. 
Thinking my venerable friend here would 
also want some pay, I held out to him a 
coin, but he refused it, saying, “ No, my 
friend; you are a stranger; lam a Greek.” 

Many public buildings in Athens have 
been erected at the personal expense of 
wealthy Greeks living in foreign lands. A 
stranger can always find the citizens of 
Athens roaming around the old ruins, ad¬ 
miring them more than tourists do, and he 
cannot converse with them long before 
they speak in praise of their ancient poets 
and philosophers. 

But a few words concerning the old ruins. 

Americans will be most interested in the 
Stadium, for here in ’95 our college ath¬ 
letes carried away nearly all of the laurels. 
The Stadium is a vast uncovered amphi¬ 
theatre built on the side of a hill, and was 
capable of seating sixty thousand people. 
It would resemble the three-ring part of 
Barnum’s show, if it had no cover. Ly- 
curgus (330 B. C.) planned it, and Herodes 
Atticus in order to finish it almost ex¬ 
hausted the quarries of Mount Pentellicon. 
In the Dark Ages the barbarians who over¬ 
ran Greece tore from the amphitheatre the 

^[Editor’s Note: It is a fact of more than ordinary historic 
resumed diplomatic relations with Greece. Nearly five hundred ye 
tribute of earth and water as a symbol of submission on the part of 1 
left_the city never to return until the dawn of the twentieth century 


marble seats which extended from the track 
far up the hillside and burned them into 
lime. Only a few years ago this classic 
course was little more than a brush-covered 
ravine, but a patriotic Greek banker of 
Alexandria, M. Averouf, gave one million 
francs for its restoration. It is now about 
one-half rebuilt, but as this generous pa¬ 
triot died recently the work may never be 
completed. 

Although the Americans gained nearly 
all of the contests, a Greek won the great¬ 
est event, the foot-race from Marathon. 
Who would have wished it otherwise ? 
Imagine a hundred thousand descendants of 
the ancient Greeks filling every seat in the 
vast Stadium and crowding the surround¬ 
ing hilltops looking for a messenger to re¬ 
announce a victory won on the old battle¬ 
field of Marathon, where, four hundred and 
ninety years before Christ, ten thousand 
brave Greeks, contending against ten times 
their number of Persians, defeated them and 
saved to the world the civilization of which 
our own is but the matured off-spring!* 
Many do not find architectural beauty 
in the Stadium, but no one can see the 
Temple of Jupiter without admiring it. 

interest, that Persia, after a lapse of more than 2400 years, has just 
ars before Christ, Cyrus sent a deputatfon to Athens demanding a 
:he Greeks. The demand was rejected and the Persian embassy 
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This temple was begun by Pisistratus over 
five hundred years before Christ ; Hadrian 
completed it in the early part of the second 
century. According to legend, it was built 
on the ground from which the waters of 
the deluge first receded. Originally the 
edifice contained one hundred and twenty 
columns, fifty-six and one-half feet high. 
A man standing beside one of these looks 
no larger than a rag doll leaning against a 
giant. At present only sixteen columns 
remain standing. The stylites or pillar 
hermits during the Middle Ages lived on top 
of them. Seen from the west through the 
arch of Hadrian these sixteen old Corin¬ 
thian columns, yellowed with age and de¬ 
cayed just enough to make them more 
harmonious in outline, are surely more 
beautiful than was the completed temple 
itself. For me no other structure has so 
much inherent charm. 

Not every one agrees with me in my en¬ 
thusiasm for this temple, however, for 
the Acropolis is called the “crowning 
glory of Athens.” In approaching it one 
goes by the rock-hewn theatre of Dionysus 
(the cradle of Greek drama), the Odeon 
of Herodes Atticus, and the Acropolis 
where Paul preached to the Athenians. 
The Acropolis is nothing but a great big 
limestone rock; its top is five hundred feet 
above sea level, and all of its sides, except 
the one where you enter the gates of ap¬ 
proach, are almost perpendicular. A man 
at the top can stand at one side and drive 
a golf ball beyond the other. Pisistratus 
began to build temples on this rocky emi¬ 
nence in the sixth century, B. C., but 
all of his works were destroyed soon after¬ 
ward by the Persians. Pericles was not 
long, however, in erecting structures on the 
Acropolis which have since been the archi¬ 
tectural marvels of the world. 

To reach the top of the Acropolis you 
must first make way through the magnifi¬ 
cent propylae or portals. In ascending the 


stairway of the propylae one, as he climbs 
each step, has revealed unto him some new 
beauty. Passing through the portals you 
see scattered about over the native rock 
hundreds of sad fragments of fallen statues 
which formerly adorned the sacred hill. A 
lover of art, when regarding these broken 
images, cannot but feel like a comrade 
groping over a battlefield where his friends 
lay slain. On the left as you enter is the 
Erectheion, the temple which formerly 
contained the ivory statue of Athena 
Polia, the guardian goddess of the city. 
This temple is all proportion—a symphony 
in stone—but the most exquisite portion 
of it is the “portico of the maidens” 
(caryatides). These six marble maids, 
their draperies so clinging to them as to re¬ 
veal the chaste symmetry of their forms, 
bear lightly upon their heads the architec¬ 
ture of the portico. They are the most 
graceful daughters of the chisel in all the 
world. I say six marble maids, but there 
are only five, for in 1801 that prince of 
pillagers, Lord Elgin of England, carried 
one of them to the British Museum, where 
it yet remains. In the place of this mute 
captive there now stands a terra cotta sub¬ 
stitute which looks like the slave girl of 
the five remaining sisters. 

Many admire most the dainty Erecthei¬ 
on, but the stolid Parthenon appeals the 
more to those who, when upon the ocean, 
love the storm more than a peaceful sea. 
Pericles conceived it when Greece was in 
her glory and called upon the architects, 
Ictinos and Calicrates, to design, and upon 
Phidias to adorn it. It is two hundred 
and twenty-eight feet long and nearly one- 
half as broad. Formerly it contained the 
greatest work of the greatest sculptor— 
Phidias’ chryselephantine statue of the 
Virgin Athena. 

The Parthenon has hadavaried history. 
When first built (428 B. C.) the pan- 
Athenian festival, during which people 
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assembled in Athens from all parts of 
Greece, was celebrated within it every 
four years. The sculptured frieze around 
the temple is the carved representation of 
the sacred procession of this festival. Five 
hundred years after the beginning of our 
era the Christians used it for a church. 
There yet remain some of the paintings 
with which they coated the interior walls. 
The Turks in 1460 built a minaret on one 
corner and converted it into a mosque. 
They in turn were ousted in 1687 by a 
bomb thrown from a Venetian cannon. 
The shell fell into the Parthenon, which 
was then used for a powder magazine. The 
explosion killed three hundred Turks; it also 
made melancholy ruins of the magnificent 
temple. Just now attempts are making to 
restore partially the fallen columns. The 
whole front is obscured by scaffolding; 
only from the rear can you now get a satis¬ 
factory view, and I must confess that when 
I peered through these tapering Ionic col¬ 
umns, reddened with the rust of twenty- 
three centuries and having a violet Grecian 
sky as a background,—I could not differ 
much from him who said : “ Peerless Par¬ 
thenon.” 


The views from the Parthenon are su¬ 
perb. From the east side, looking down, 
you see the City of Athens, the Temple 
of Jupiter and the Stadium in the fore¬ 
ground, and back of these Mount Pentel- 
licon and Hymettos. Standing near the 
temple of Nike and looking toward the 
west—a long, sawlike range of hills in the 
distance—the island and bay of Salamis, 
the Piraeus, and the spreading olive groves 
of Attica are before you. The twilight 
panorama from this point is enchanting : 

Slow sinks, more lovely ere his race be run 

Along Morea’s hills, the setting sun. 

But to me this illumined scene is not so 
glorious as the view of the sacred hill it¬ 
self, observed at night-fall from the steps of 
the Stadium. Shall I not always remem¬ 
ber seeing, but yesterday evening, the rug¬ 
ged Acropolis, crowned by the crumbling 
Parthenon, its clear-cut contour outlined 
in silhouette upon huge banks of roseate 
fire-fringed, clouds ? I then realized more 
fully that— 

‘‘Who would a poet understand 
Must visit first the poet’s land.” 

(To be continued.) 


THE RISE OF PHOTOGRAPHY AND ITS SERVICE TO MANKIND 

B. O. FLOWER. 


T HE nineteenth century may be termed the 
golden age of scientific discovery and the 
summer-time of inventive genius, in com¬ 
parison with which all other centuries dwarf into 
insignificance. The steamship, the railway, the 
telegraph and ocean cable, the telephone and 
wireless telegraphy, the lucifer match, illuminating 
gas and electricity and the utilization and perfec¬ 
tion of steam, electricity and compressed air for 
motor power, are but a few of the inventions and 
discoveries which intimately affect the larger life 
of man, and which have changed the face of the 
world. Among these splendid achievements which 
adorn the glory crown of the century, photography 
is entitled to a commanding position. 

Like the childhood days of cilivization, the nine¬ 


teenth century abounds in wonder stories, but, un¬ 
like those of prehistoric ages, her wonder-tales are 
true. We do not even have to search for an ar¬ 
cane meaning in the modern marvels. The children 
of the witch and wizard, Science and Invention, 
are not fabulous, and the history of photography is 
but one of the many wonderful tales unfolded by 
the present era. 

Since 1850 the history of photography has been 
a series of brilliant triumphs. Numerous improve¬ 
ments and important modifications have followed 
each other in quick succession, and the art has 
been carried forward with that zeal which marks 
the modern scientific spirit, united with the 
enthusiasm that the beautiful always awakens 
in the imagination of men. Perhaps its prog- 
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ress has nowhere been more signally marked 
than in the increased sensitiveness of the plates. 
Daguerre, in describing his discovery, remarked 
that “the time required to procure a photographic 
copy of a landscape is from seven to eight hours, 
but single monuments, when strongly lighted by 
the sun, or which are themselves very bright, can 
be taken in about three hours.’’ To-day only a 
fraction of a second is required. So sensitive, in¬ 
deed, is the modern plate that the flash of light¬ 
ning, the swift-flying bird, or the flight of a bullet 
from a gun can be photographed. 

From this brief history of the discovery of 
photography and the successive steps that have 
marked its development, we now turn to a con¬ 
sideration of its service to the world. 

Few people to-day realize how much the discov¬ 
ery of photography has contributed to the pleasure 
and happiness of millions of people throughout the 
civilized world. Not only has this art filled our 
homes with the images of loved ones, but it has 
become one of the great factors in the culture of 
people, while also being one of the most useful 
allies of Science in her tireless quest for Truth. 

Before the advent of photography only the very 
rich could afford portraits of the cherished mem¬ 
bers of the home circle, for even indifferent work 
was far out of reach of most persons, and few 
artists possessed at once the genius and the training 
necessary to catch and represent the lifelike feat¬ 
ures and expressions that we find in the work of 
the camera. Photography has changed all this, so 
that to-day, in the homes of rich and poor alike, 
which jewel the civilized world, are found the life¬ 
like shadows or images of those who hold a sacred 
place in the affections of the home-makers. 
Would you realize something of what this means 
in the enrichment of life, then take the photo¬ 
graphs of a few of your dearest friends, and think 
what they are to you—what they bring into life 
through themagicof memory and association when¬ 
ever you look upon them. Here, for example, is 
the likeness of your father or mother, who has 
passed into the summer-land of the soul, and as 
you look upon that thoughtful face, so faithfully 
depicted, you remember a life of sublime devotion 
and consecration to duty—a life of self-sacrifice 
and toil. You remember a thousand times when 
that parent looked just as the printed shadow, 
caught by the aid of the sun, represents the silent 
and absent one. 

And here is a picture of a son or a brother, who 
years ago went bravely forth to meet life’s stern 
realities. He is relentlessly, bravely, nobly battl¬ 
ing, not for bread alone, nor yet for fame or 


honor; for a great purpose he has sanctified his 
life—he is striving to make this old world happier 
and better. Before the magic of this picture the 
past rises as a dream, in which the boy, with joy¬ 
ous, laughing face, gives place to the thoughtful 
youth, standing on the threshold of manhood, with 
brow mantled with the same look of confidence, 
mingled with serious concern, which the camera 
has so marvellously reproduced. 

And here is a daughter or sister. Ah! that was a 
sad dayforthe little homewhen the lover bore away 
the bride. Hand in hand they started on their 
long journey, and now in a remote State they have 
builded their home. You will probably never see 
the sunny-haired girl again, but in a certain way 
she is with you whenever you look upon her like¬ 
ness; for all her past—her beautiful, confiding 
past—comes vividly before you, with the sunshine, 
the music and the flowers of other days. And here 
is a likeness of one dearer than parent, brother or 
sister. She, too, is absent now, but what witchery 
does this picture possess that makes you turn it so 
often? How speaking are those eyes ! Was ever 
a smile more tender? That picture always touches 
a magic spring in memory’s hall, and forthwith a 
royal chamber is disclosed. Ah! it is the holiest 
of holies—the sanctuary of the heart—the throne of 
the deepest affection. You cannot look upon that 
picture without calling to mind a hundred cherished 
occasions when she smiled into your face, even 
such a smile as is here caught by the sensitive 
plate. Well may you say her soul speaks in those 
great luminous eyes; nor is it strange that you love 
to linger over that charming picture. 

Now, with these treasures held in your hand, try 
to imagine what it would mean to you if they and 
the art for which they stand were suddenly de¬ 
stroyed, and then you will be able to understand 
something of what photography is to civilization’s 
millions. Yet you have only considered this won¬ 
der of our century from the sentimental side. It 
is true that if photography did nothing more than 
enrich life by answering theyearnings of affection’s 
cry it would hold a high place among the great 
blessings conferred by the inventive genius of the 
last century; but its service to man in other ways 
is already incalculable. It has been a great edu¬ 
cational factor, the servant of broad culture, and 
the handmaid of science. 

A gentleman interested in education some time 
ago determined to make an experiment as a result 
of a discussion with an educator. He accordingly 
gained permission to present a series of photo¬ 
graphs of leading statesmen, poets, novelists, es¬ 
sayists, scientists, philanthropists and soldiers to 
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the children of a certain public school. The boys 
and girls were requested to name the persons rep¬ 
resented by the different pictures, and to the great 
surprise and gratification of the teachers, a large 
percentage of the children recognized most of the pho¬ 
tographs. This was especially the case with the poets, 
novelists and statesmen. In like manner the gen¬ 
tleman exhibited photographic representations of 
great buildings and places of historic interest, and 
here he found even greater familiarity with the pic¬ 
tures displayed. In speaking of the result of this 
experiment, he said to me that, though he had long 
been convinced of the immense value of photog¬ 
raphy as an educator, it was not until after this 
test that he realized how much this art, reenforced, as 
it now is, by methodsof reproduction, is stimulating 
education, and broadening the culture of the peo¬ 
ple. The picture of an eminent man at once 
arouses curiosity. Who is he? What has he done? 
And forthwith the child or adult begins to search 
for information. Reading about the person serves 
to increase one’s general knowledge, while it fas¬ 
tens the image of the person portrayed in the mind 
of the investigator. If the picture be that of a 
writer, the student is frequently led to peruse his 
work, and thus it often happens that the photo¬ 
graph or illustration of some famous individual 
not only leads to the inquiry as to his life, but 
also culminates in acquainting the scholar with the 
best thoughts of the writer. 

What is true of portraits is equally true 
of great historic places and spots around 
which a special interest clusters. How familiar 
to the school children of our times are the great 
buildings of the world: Westminster Abbey, 
St. Paul’s, the Cathedrals of Notre Dame, St. 
Peter’s, the Parthenon, the Parliament Houses of 
England, the Tower of London, and scores of 
other famous spots have been rendered so familiar 
by illustrations that they would be readily recog¬ 
nized by almost any youth of fifteen years to-day. 
And yet adults as well as children a hundred 
years ago were comparatively unacquainted with 
these great places, while few of them had been 
able to form any intelligent conception of the struc¬ 
tures, not having had the opportunity to see their 
representations. Here, also, as with portraits, the 
pictures lead to trains of study and investigation 
which add to the general culture of the scholar 
while increasing the enjoyment that comes with the 
acquisition of knowledge. 

Nor is the present the only field in which photog¬ 
raphy has greatly aided educational advance. 
During the last century excavation and archaeo¬ 
logical researches have done much toward unfold¬ 


ing the buried treasures of earlier civilizations and 
of by-gone ages. These discoveries have been 
fully photographed and reproduced until pictorial 
representations which, fifty years ago, in the nature 
of things, could only be enjoyed by a few trained 
scholars are now familiar to the general reading 
public. Like Gutenburg, Daguerre and the other 
fathers of photography have greatly enriched life 
and increased the enlightenment of the world. 

Perhaps nowhere has the utility of photography 
been so evident as in scientific investigations. Not 
in one department alone, but in numerous fields of 
research, photography has come to the aid of science, 
enabling the investigator to learn the nature and 
character of fleetingphenomena, which would have 
been impossible without its aid. The astronomer,the 
physiologist and the biologist alike have found it 
an aid of the most positive character. From the 
sweeping of the heavens to the locating of a bullet 
or a needle in the human body, photography has 
performed such wonders that it is no exaggeration to 
term it a handmaid of science. Take, for ex¬ 
ample, astronomy. If twenty-five years ago a dar¬ 
ing scientist or inventor should have ventured the 
prediction that before the close of the nineteenth 
century an instrument would be discovered that 
should prove a far more searching eye for man than 
the greatest telescope ever manufactured he would 
have received little credence. And yet, through 
the aid of this art, millions have been discovered 
that were invisible to the eye, even through the 
strongest glass. The camera has revealed facts 
that even the telescope failed to indicate. The 
new map of the heavens will be greatly indebted to 
photography for its revelations. Among other 
phenomena disclosed to the astronomer by the 
camera hasbeenthe fall of snow on theplanetMars. 

It would require a volume to illustrate the uses 
of this discovery in the various branches of science. 
We must, however, confine ourselves to one other il¬ 
lustration. A few years ago the world was astonished 
by the d iscovery of Professor Roentgen,of Wurzburg. 
Now the intelligent public is familiar with the 
Roentgen ray, by which it is possible to discover, 
through photography, many foreign substances in 
the human body—a discovery that has already re¬ 
sulted in the saving of many lives that otherwise 
would have been sacrificed. 

Inventors and discoverers have generally an ex¬ 
aggerated idea of the value of their contributions 
to the world’s knowledge; but this was not the case 
with photography. Its sphere of usefulness has 
broadened with the flight of years and the improve¬ 
ments made in its processes, until to-day it would 
be difficult to overestimate the blessings it has ren¬ 
dered to civilized man. — The Arena,New York. 
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CHRISTMAS IN BETHLEHEM 



T 1 


^Church of 
the Nativity. 


HE portion of the 
globe to be vis¬ 
ited in the course of 
this tour is one of the 
most beautiful and in¬ 
teresting to be found 
anywhere. Our course 
skirts the sunny shores 
of the blue Mediter¬ 
ranean, shores cele¬ 
brated in song and 
story and famous in 
history; having within 
their borders wonderful 
relics of past ages, and 
untold treasures of 
ancient and modern 
art; with a perfect 
winter climate and a 
luxuriant foliage of 
perpetual bloom. The whole Pal¬ 
estine Stereoscopic Tour will be 
found interesting and invaluable to all our club 
members. 

Leave Neiv York Tuesday, Nov. 25th. 
tVednesday , Dec. jd, reach Madeira. 

T he steamer remains about twenty-six hours. Funchal, the 
port of call, is the capital of these fertile and beautiful islands, which 
belong to the Kingdom of Portugal. The scenery is magnificent and 
varied, though chiefly mountainous in character. Owing to the steepness 
of the roads, sledges drawn by bullocks take the place of_j wheeled 
vehicles, of which there are none on the islands. Other modes of locomo¬ 
tion are hammocks and basket sledges, the latter being used for descending 
the mountains, skilfully guided by a runner behind. Madeira is noted 
for its flowers and fruit, and also for basket work, embroidery, lace shawls, gold and 
silver inlaid work, wine, etc. 

Tuesday, Dec. gth, at Naples. 

The chief city of Southern Italy, splendidly situated on one of the most beautiful 
bays in the world, and as seen from the sea it is one of the loveliest spots in Europe. Excursions 
will be made to Pompeii and Mt. Vesuvius, the ascent of the volcano being made by the 
Funicular Railway. 

Monday, Dec. ijth, at Alexandria. Tuesday, Dec. 16th, proceed to Cairo. 

The great "Al Cairo,” as Milton calls it, the city of Saladin and the Arabian Nights, is an 
ever-changing panorama of life and interest. 

The principal objects of interest in Cairo are the Bazaars, which are intensely interesting; the 
^Stereograph No. 2. See Note on Page 177. 
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Dancing Dervishes, the 
many beautiful Mosques 
(there are four hundred 
in various stages of pres¬ 
ervation), the Citadel, 
which overlooks the city 
from a towering rock ; 
the Museum at Gizeh, a 
perfect treasure-house of 
Egyptian antiquities; 

Tombs and Cemeteries 
and the walls of the city. 

In the environs are the following: The Obelisk of 
Heliopolis, Ruins of Memphis, the Petrified Forest, 
the Tombs of the Caliphs and the Pyramids of 
Ghizeh and Sakkarah. 

Friday, Dec. ±Qth, return to Alexandria. 
Saturday, Dec. 20 proceed to Jaffa. 

Sunday, Dec. 21st., at Jaffa. 

The ancient Jaffa, the gateway to the Holy 
Land. Here laid moored three thousand years 


tions of the ancient 
walls are in some places 
one hundred and thirty 
feet below the surface. 
It is enclosed by walls 
averaging about thirty- 
five feet in height, con¬ 
taining thirty-four 
towers and eight gates, 
six open and two closed. 
Among the chief objects 
and places of interest 
to be visited are the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, 
the Garden Tomb, the site of the Temple with the 
Mosque of Omar, the Via Dolorosa, the house of 
Caiaphas, Tombs of the Judges, Tombs of the 
Kings, Solomon’s Quarries, the Tomb of David, 
Garden of Gethsemane, etc. 

Wednesday, Dec. 24th, proceed to ‘Bethlehem. 

Bethlehem is situated on an elongated hill, well 
cultivated in terraces, and with fertile cornfields in 



The 

Tropics. 




BethLehem 
of Judea. 


ago the great raft of cedar trees cut on Mt. 
Lebanon and floated down the coast for the build¬ 
ing of Solomon’s Temple, and here also, 800 B. 
C., a ship sailed out, we are told, bearing the 
Prophet Jonah. Here also was the home of Dor¬ 
cas and the house of Simon, the tanner. The 
bazaar of Jaffa presents a strange shifting scene on 
market day, with its Oriental crowd. 

Monday, Dec. 22, proceed to Jerusalem. 

Jerusalem, the 
Holy City, stands on 
four hills, once sep¬ 
arated by deep val¬ 
leys, but now par¬ 
tially filled up by 
the debris of succes¬ 
sive destructions of 
the city. The mod¬ 
ern city may be con¬ 
sidered as the eighth 
built on the same 
spot, and the founda- 

* See Heading of Article 


the valley below. On the terraces vines and fig- 
trees flourish in abundance. The great sight of 
Bethlehem is the Church of the Nativity, built 
over a cave or grotto in the hillside, universally 
believed to be the actual place of Our Lord’s birth. 

* Bethlehem of Judea ! How much this scattered 
company of people look as we have always vague¬ 
ly supposed people appeared in the streets of Beth¬ 
lehem in those olden times. Indeed we can look 

at this scene before 
us with the assur¬ 
ance that we know, 
in all essential re¬ 
spects, what a street 
scene in Bethlehem 
was like nineteen 
hundred years ago. 
To one accustomed 
to the changing fash¬ 
ions of the west, it 
is difficult to think 
of this company 


The Shepherd’s Grotto, Bethlehem. 



(Stereograph No. 2.) 
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Note —It would be impossible to definitely locate the field of vision shown in this 
stereograph, (No. 2) were it not that a most ingenious and practical Key Map system 
has been invented by means of which we can know, in the case of each stereograph, 
the exact spot where we stand, the direction we look, the extent of our field of 
vision, as well as our geographical surroundings. In regard to the present stereo¬ 
graph (heading of article), which is No. 2 on the map, here we find the No. 2 in a 
circle, both in red. Two lines in red branch out from near the circle toward the 
northeast and southeast, and each of these lines has the number 2 without a circle 
at its end. In this stereograph we are standing at the point from which these lines 
start, and are looking over the area included between them. Apart from this map 
we should be at a loss to know just what was included in the field of vision 
represented in any stereograph, and hence the Key Map system is recognized by 
eminent educators and by all who have used it, as the most valuable and in¬ 
dispensable feature in a stereoscopic tour of any country.— Editor. 
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as actually existing to-day, at the beginning of the 
twentieth century—it is easier to feel that we are 
back in the past, looking at the people of those far- 
off times. What subjects have been discussed on 
this spot by groups like these, back through the ages! 
What eyes have looked here on similar scenes ? 
How many times has grain been sold here as we 


Young Girls 


Christian Mothers, Bethlehem 

see men selling it 
now in this market 
place? Note the 
man buying grain 
near us, the good 
measure he is get¬ 
ting, the grain be¬ 
ing pressed down 
and running over. 

It is an ancient 
custom here in the 
East to give the 
man who buys 

every kernel he can make lay on the meas¬ 
ure. Now turn in the Bible to St. Luke 
vi : 38, and see whether you do not feel 
that Christ had just such a scene in mind 
—a scene which He had often looked upon 
—when He uttered those words: “And it 
shall be given unto you, good measure, 
pressed down and shaken together and run¬ 
ning over, shall men give unto your bosom, 
for with the same measure that ye mete 
withal it shall be measured to you again.’’ 

Do not these words come now with greater 
force than ever before? Could that great truth have 
been expressed in a more forceful way? What a 
great Teacher Christ was ! 

That building beyond is of deep interest, for 
many believe, and with some reason, that it stands 
over the very place where our Divine Teacher and 
Saviour was born. The church stands in the 
centre, flanked by three monasteries, two of which 
we see, one on the left and the other extending 


towards us on the right. It is thought that the 
central structure is the one erected here in 320 by 
Emperor Constantine. At any rate, this is an ex¬ 
ample of the earliest Christian style of architecture. 
And according to Jerome, who lived here shortly 
after its construction, this church was undoubted¬ 
ly built upon the site of the Bethlehem Khan 
or Inn. These Khans on ancient caravan 
routes were situated at certain fixed places 
and held their positions for centuries. So 
it is very possible that the Khan spoken of 
by Jerome was in the same place as the 
one to which Joseph and Mary came. Tra¬ 
ditions as early as the second century (Justin 
Martyr) hold that the stable of this Khan 
was a rock-hewn cave. But though there 
may be lingering doubt in regard to the ex¬ 
actness of this location of Christ’s birth¬ 
place, still we need not let the spirit of crit¬ 
icism deprive us of those emotions which a 
scene in Bethlehem 
should awaken. 
This locality w a s 
referred to under the 
name of Ephratah 
or Ephrath, “ fruit¬ 
ful,” (Genesis xxxv: 
19; Micah v : 2) as 
Bethlehem -Judah 
(Ruth i : 1); as the 
City of David (I 
Samuel xvi; St. 
Bethlehem. Luke ii : ir. 


Church of the Nativity, Bethlehem 

Friday, T)ec. 26th, return to Jerusalem. 
Saturday, Dec. 27th, return to Jaffa. 
Steamer sailing in the afternoon for Alexan¬ 
dria and Naples. 

Friday, Jan. 2, Naples. 

Saturday, Jan. ijtli, at New York. 

Cost of trip $550.00. 






PAR^T II. 

REV. DANIEL SHEPARDSON, PH.D. 


T HE last time the hard-working but happy 
pastor, now the fortunate possessor of the 
Stereoscopic Palestinian Tour, looked 
through his “ Homiletical Windows to the Holy 
Land, ” he gazed with reverent wonder and kindling 
imagination upon the hoary and historic walls 
of Jerusalem, and mused of David and the Ark, 
of the overthrow of Sennacherib, the crisis in 
Isaiah’s ministry, and the new outburst of sacred 
song at Zion’s deliverance, and of the noble 
character and enduring work of the brave and 
faithful patriot, Nehemiah. 

Again he looks through those “Windows,” 
and views with glistening eyes the sacred scene. 

How massive this Tower of David that looms 
large before him in all its grim grandeur ! 
(Stereograph No. 9.) Who can look upon it 
without recalling David’s illustrious career and 
the typical Messianic significance of his life ? His 
humble beginnings, his steady growth in favor, 
his successful wars, his building of this capital city 
and surrounding himself with all the pomp and 
pride of oriental power, his earnest and laudable 
desire to build a house for Jehovah that should be 
worthy of His character and name, God’s great 
and gracious promise to build him a house instead 
by making his dynasty permanent, the familiar 
and much loved “Typical Messianic Psalms,” 
which are based upon this great covenant of God ? 


What an illuminating and suggestive series of ex¬ 
pository sermons could be preached upon this sec¬ 
tion of Old Testament history! 

(1.) The outstanding e-vents in David’s life 
that led up to his great desire to build a house for 
Jehovah and culminated in God’s gracious prom¬ 
ise to him in view of that desire (2 Samuel , 
Chapter j). (2.) A dear statement of the two 

principles which determine the Messianic import 
of any Old Testament passage i. e., (a) whatever 
rises above the realm of the real and the present 
into the realm of the ideal and the future is Mes¬ 
sianic , (b) whatever represents Jehovah as com¬ 
ing to deliver and bless I Us people is Messianic; 
and then a bright , helpful exposition of the won¬ 
derful Second Psalm, a fine specimen of the 
“Typical Messianic Psalms.” 

It is to be noted that they all begin with some 
historical event in the life of David, or in the 
lives of one of his successors, and rise from the 
historic and real into the realm of the ideal, pro¬ 
phetic and Messianic, picturing forth the excellences 
and dominion of that Greater Son of David,that ideal 
Son of God, who was to come, of whom each 
Davidic king was a type. 

(j.) An exposition of Psalms Forty-five and 
Seventy-two. (4.) An exposition oj Psalm One 
Hundred and Ten, which L.uther called “ Der 
llaupt Psalm,” more frequently quoted in the 
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New Testament than any other Psalm, (j ■) A 
general summary of these and other “ Typical 
Messianic Psalms,” and their fulfilment in Christ 
and Christianity. 

How vividly this scene outside the Jaffa gate at 
Jerusalem (Stereograph No. 10) recalls the fam¬ 
iliar saying of Jesus concerning the rich young 
man who came to Him: “ How hardly shall they 
that have riches enter into the kingdom of God, for 
it is easier for a camel to enter in through a needle’s 
eye, than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God!” No wonder that the disciples that heard 
it said, “ Then who can be saved ?” That Jaffa 
gate, like all the gates into Jerusalem, is too nar¬ 
row to admit carriages. Yonder we see them 
halted outside the walls, for no carriages are ever 
seen within the city. A camel, though, can 
squeeze through the gateway during the day hours; 
but at night the larger door is closed, and whoever 
would enter then must pass “through the needle’s 
eye,” a smaller opening in the larger one, which, 
as Dr. Hurlburt, our genial guide, points out to 
us, is “as though one panel in a door were fixed 
on hinges.” How strange and startling many of 
Jesus’ sayings must have seemed to those who 
heard Him utter them! Specially such a saying as 
this in that proud, caste-ridden age, when the dis¬ 
tinctions between “the classes and the masses” 
were so clearly and cruelly drawn. Yet Jesus was 
no class teacher. He was neither a socialist nor 
an anarchist in the sense in which these terms are usu- 
ally employed. “ To him that hath shall be given, 
and he shall have abundance, but from him that 
hath not, even that which he hath shall be taken 
away.” This language is not that of socialism 
or anarchy, and yet Jesus has been and is often 
claimed by both of these classes. Seeing that his 
teachings upon riches have been so frequently mis¬ 


understood, and seeing that we live in a commer¬ 
cial age, a time of tremendous financial prosperity, 
when many live as though money were the only 
great good, as if it were king, would it not be 
well to preach a number of sermons upon “ The 
Messages of God upon Real Riches.” A sermon 
upon ‘‘The First Beatitude ,” comparing carefully 
the different versions in Matthew and Luke, could 
not but be suggestive. Another might be given 
upon “ The Rich Young Man and Christ,” and 
still another upon “ The Rich Fool.” Much mis¬ 
apprehension exists as to the real teaching of the 
story of Dives and Lazarus ; why not give a careful 
exposition of this much-abused parable ? Again, 
the parables of “ The Hidden Treasure” and 
“ The Pearl of Great Price ” furnish splendid ma¬ 
terial for a real and ringing message upon “ True 
Values.” The more prosperous members of any 
congregation (and often there are none more 
needy) would be greatly helped by wise preaching 
along this line; helped not to make the pursuit of 
material wealth the one great object of endeavor, 
nor to consider the possession of it the one great 
joy of life, nor the losing or missing of it the one 
chief disaster. The members of any congregation 
who have been considered the less fortunate in 
material things may be mightily encouraged by 
such preaching and so led as to be spared the 
envy and discontent to which such persons are 
liable. Then, too, those younger people, whose 
ideas and ideals of life are in the formative 
period, need much clear and kind instruction 
and exhortation from both pulpit and pew as to 
“ IVhat is Worth While.” Let it be clearly 
shown that a proper perspective is the great 
necessity. We must learn to put first things first. 
Riches in themselves need not be a barrier to en¬ 
trance into the Kingdom of God. The real trouble 



Tower of 
David. 
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with the rich young man was not that he possessed 
wealth, but that the wealth possessed him. The 
wealth of the world should be more and more 
turned in the direction of righteousness. The 
opportunities of those who can make money for the 
Kingdom of God are very large, and the responsi¬ 
bility of all such persons is great. Let us lose no 
opportunity to emphasize the fact that we are all of 
us only stewards, not absolute owners of all that 
we have. 

Surely no one in any way in sympathy with 
Christ and His work can look upon this city of 
David (Stereograph No. n) and note those two- 
story houses seen just at our feet, with their large 
“ upper rooms,” without at once desiring again to 
read and meditate upon every teaching and event 
in the life of Jesus and of the early church which 
occurred in some “ upper room ” of Jerusalem, 
doubtless very similar to the one upon which we 
are now gazing. How all those scenes and sayings 
are thus made to live again in the heart of the 
preacher! Those “ Last Talks of Jesus vith His 
Disciples , ” who has ever exhausted their homileti- 
cal possibilities ? What great thoughts were then 
throbbing in His soul, and upon what far-reaching 
themes He there discoursed ! Are there any greater 
subjects upon which preacher and people can 
meditate to-day ? Can people ever, even in this 
commercial, living-for-the-present age, fail to be 
interested in and helped by a thorough-going dis¬ 
course upon that old yet ever new “Heaven, 
Where and What f” of which Christ spoke so com¬ 
fortingly and clearly in the ‘‘upper room” upon 
that memorable evening ? Or, again, to a world 
full of spiritual beings, made by God and for God 
and destined never to be satisfied until findingGod, 
with what soul-filling rapture Christ’s answer to 
Philip’s quest comes? ‘‘He that hath seen me 
hath seen the Father.” “ No man hath seen God 
at any time; the only-begotten son, who is in the 
bosom of his Father, he hath declared him.” 
Christ is the reliable, soul-satisfying interpretation, 
revelation, exegesis of God. What Christ says, 
God says. What Christ does, God does. 
What Christ is, God is. ‘‘He that hath seen 
me, Philip, hath seen the Father.” He is 
the ‘ ‘ outshining of the Father’s brightness ” and 
'‘ the very impress of his substance.” Well may 
we]all bow down with Thomas in this upper room 
and say, ‘‘My Lord and my God.” He will not 
rebuke us for what some have called idolatry, but 
will rather bless us, even as He said in that same 
place, ‘‘Blessed are they that have not seen, and 
yet have believed.” Again, it was here that the 
first promise of the Comforter was given. There 


are very many in our churches and congregations 
who do not yet understand the office and work of 
the Holy Spirit. What was the difference between 
the giving of the Holy Spirit in the Old Testament 
Dispensation and in the New Testament times ? 
What is the function of the Holy Spirit with refer¬ 
ence to the world at large ? And then with refer¬ 
ence to the believer ? Have we emphasized the 
fact enough that the descent of the Spirit on Pente¬ 
cost in this same 11 upper room ” was manifested 
in tongues and in their speaking, i. e., that He 
was given for service and specially to empower be¬ 
lievers in witnessing for Christ ? Have we preached 
this truth as constantly and persuasively as we 
should? There is greatly needed in the church to¬ 
day a real reviving of the duty and privilege of 
witnessing both in public and in private for our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

How much Jesus spoke during those hours in 
that upper room of joy 1 How clearly he declared 
(Cf. John 15:11; 16:22, 24; 17:13) the duty of it 
and the condition of it! There must be more 
joyfulness, more triumph, in our Christian lives if 
we are to win this sad, unhappy, pleasure-loving 
and pleasure-seeking world to Christ. We speak 
and sing of “ the joy of the Lord ” in our prayer- 
meetings, but how woeful is the lack of it in our 
daily lives! Christ, even under the shadow of the 
cross, and in those sad and serious hours, talked 
much of joy. Let us have more messages from the 
pulpit upon the duty and privilege, the conditions 
and helps, as well as the hindrances to Christian 
joy. Altogether too many Christians, and even 
some ministers, seem to measure their religion by 
the length of their faces, and act as if this were a 
dismal vale of tears instead of a wondrous world 
“ ablaze with the glory and grace of God.” One 
of John Kelman’s most significant messages at the 
Northfield August Conference this year was upon 
the One Hundredth Psalm, in which he spoke 
of the duty of joy, the generosity of joy, the 
humility of joy and the outlook of joy. All Chris¬ 
tians need to cultivate what Robert Louis Steven¬ 
son, the sufferer, called “ a glorious morning face.” 
Away with the vinegar countenance that so many 
professing Christians carry about! On that his¬ 
toric night in that upper room, when ‘‘they sung 
a hymn and went out,” it was probably the latter 
part of the “ Great Hallel,” Psalms 113-118, that 
they sang. Read over—why not preach upon 
them?—those wonderful Psalms, and think of 
Jesus joining in the singing of those words on 
that night! If the Master could say them then, 
why should we not repeat them every day. 
‘‘This is the da} f which the Lord hath made; 
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The Jaffa 
Gate from 
Outside 
Jerusalem. 



we will rejoice in it and be glad.” (Psalm 
118:24) ? 

His last will and testament made in behalf of 
His disciples that night was not a bequest of earthly 
possessions, but of an heavenly peace. ‘‘Peace I 
leave with you, my peace I give unto you; not as 
the world giveth, give I unto you.” It is His 
peace that is to be ours, His rest that we are to 
enjoy, and to enjoy here and now. What was this 
peace? What was this rest? What were the 
character and conditions of it? Was it the rest 
and peace of stagnation and idleness, or the peace 
and rest of humble service? Was it not a poise at 
the soul’s centre, a calm of life, neither marred 
nor made by external circumstances? With a con¬ 
science free from the burden of sin, with a will in 
harmony with the will of His Father, with a life 
filled with humble service and with the habit of 
daily trusting God, He had, amid the turmoil and 


sorrow of earth, the very peace and rest of heaven. 
Let us make it plain that this same peace, this 
same rest, is open here and now for all the peoples 
of God upon the same simple but inevitable con¬ 
ditions, conditions not difficult to fulfil when we 
are “ in Christ.” 

It was also in this “upper room” that Jesus 
explained to His disciples the advantages of the 
future spiritual relationship to Himself as com¬ 
pared with the then present visible and physical 
relation. “It is expedient for you (of advantage 
to you) that I go away.” How many envy 
those who lived in the days when Jesus was 
in the flesh, though even a closer fellowship is 
possible now ! So many people, as a pastor once 
wrote to me, “ seem to treat Jesus as if He were a 
ghost!” So far away and so unreal ! Read what 
Henry Drummond and other helpful writers have 
said upon “Why Jesus Must Go?” and then 
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preach a tender, moving sermon upon “ The 
Ever Present Christ." Some envy the mother of 
Jesus and those who were His physical brothers 
and sisters. Children of God, envy them not ! 
Ours is an infinitely higher privilege, and a more 
noble and enduring relationship! “Yea, rather, 
blessed are they that hear the word of God, and 
keep it’’ (Luke, 11:28). Note under what circum¬ 
stances Jesus said it. “ For whosoever shall do the 
will of my Father who is in heaven, he is my brother 
and sister and mother. ” Well might the disciples 
afford to lose the material Christ-in-the-flesh in 
order to know the Christ constantly present in the 
power of the Spirit. 

How realistic this vision of that upper room in Jeru¬ 
salem makes that contrasted scene of the disciples’ 
strife among themselves as to who should be great¬ 
est among them, and Jesus’ girding Himself with 
the towel of a servant and washing their feet! 
What lessons are there pictured forth for this rest¬ 
less age, which, in pushing for prominence, loses 
the life it would find if it only sought to serve ! 
Fo cut a career or to fulfil a mission, that’s the 
difference between Cain and Christ, between the 
murderer and the Master, between Heaven and 
hell ! How slow the disciples were to learn it ! 
How slowly we seem to learn it! 

Was there ever a place where the real friendship 
of Jesus for His disciples was more tenderly dis¬ 
played than in this upper room? “ Having loved 
his own that were in the world, he loved them to 
the end.’’ Professor King, in his book upon “ Re¬ 
construction in Theology,” says of the Christian 
world of to-day: “ Our great need is a thorough¬ 
going and consistent hold on Jesus’ thought of 
religion as a personal relation to God in Christ.” 
Friendship with God in Christ is the core of 
Christianity, a friendship so virile and vital as 
ultimately to insure Christ likeness. All of essen¬ 
tial Christianity can be stated in the terms of a 
true friendship, and Heaven will be but friend¬ 
ship’s crown, “to be with Him and to be like 
Him.” The conditions of becoming a Christian 
and of strengthening or weakening the Christian 
life are the conditions of any true friendship. Mes¬ 
sages along these lines are greatly needed, and the 
people’s hearts are warmed and stirred by them. 
Fry it and see. How long since we have made a 


study of the real “Lord’s Prayer,” i. e., the 
prayer which Jesus Himself prayed in this upper 
room, as recorded in the seventeenth of John? 
What a store-house from which the well-instructed 
teacher may bring forth things old and new ! 

What a parting of the roads from that upper 
room ! How quickly things moved on to their 
culmination ! From there Judas went out into the 
night to sell his Master, Peter to deny his Lord, 
Christ to Gethsemane and Calvary, and all to for¬ 
sake Him and flee. What a separation was that! 
And Judas still is selling Christ and Peter denying 
Him. What messages have these characters and 
events for us to-day? And, above all, what does 
that cross mean to me? And to you? 

Again they meet, except Judas, in this upper 
room. Disappointed, discouraged, disconsolate, 
dumbfounded; all their hopes are crushed! Their 
Master has been crucified and is lying in a 
tomb. But morning breaks and the Risen Christ 
comes forth triumphant o’er the grave. Again 
this room is filled with glory. The women rush 
in with the story of the empty tomb; disciples 
hurry back from a wondrous walk to Emmaus; 
even Christ Himself repeatedly appears and inter¬ 
prets to them the meaning of Old Testament Mes¬ 
sianic prophecy; doubting Thomas is tenderly led 
into the light; the great world-wide missionary 
command is given; the promise of the Holy Spirit 
is renewed; the function of believers as His wit¬ 
nesses clearly defined; and again the company goes 
out, this time to the Ascension from Bethany 
beyond Olivet. 

Again the company gathers in the upper room, 
this time to wait in prayer for the promise of the 
Holy Spirit. Now the brothers of Jesus, won at 
last by His loving life and sacrificial death, are 
present also. He, like many others, waited long 
to see His own family become believers. Then 
Pentecost, in all its glory and power, bursts upon 
them. And from that upper room goes out^ the 
Spirit-empowered church of Christ to conquer the 
world. How stimulating and suggestive only three 
of these “ Homiletical Windows” prove to be! 
What scenes and sayings in sacred history are 
forcibly brought before us ! Who can look upon 
them and not burn to prophesy ? 

(To be continued.) 
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STEREOGRAPHIC SENSE-PERCEPTION 


JOSEPH S. TAYLOR, Pd.D. 
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M ODERN psychology has made clear some 
processes of learning that were formerly 
very obscure. Thus Montaigne, although 
an ardent reformer, did not diagnose the real defect 
of the methods which he condemned. Milton did 
not see the whole truth. Locke was not conscious 
of the problem of sense-perception, although both 
he and Montaigne insisted on education by doing, 
which brings into play the muscular sense. Of 
this sense, however, psychology had as yet given 
no intelligent account. 

Comenius it was who first adequately compre¬ 
hended the value of sense-perception as the basis 
of education. The following words show how 
clearly this educator saw the truth three centuries 
ago, which we are now trying to apply in all our 
elementary teaching: “The foundation of all 
knowledge consists in correctly representing sen¬ 
sible objects to our senses, so that they can be com¬ 
prehended with facility. I hold that this is the 
basis of all other activities, since we could neither 
act nor speak wisely unless we adequately compre¬ 
hended what we were to do and say. Now, it is 
certain that there is nothing in the understanding 
that was not first in the senses. . . . We 

must offer to the young, not the shadows of things, 
but the things themselves, which impress the senses 
and the imagination. Instruction should com¬ 
mence with a real observation of things, and not 
with a verbal description of them.’’ 

Here is the doctrine which Rousseau a hundred 


years later embodied in his Emile; which Pesta- 
lozzi enforced during his whole career; which 
Froebel put into the kindergarten; which Herbart 
expounded in his A, B, C of Sense-Perception 
and his doctrine of Apperception; which educators 
for the last century have been proclaiming with 
the zeal of the missionary; and still we do not 
fully comprehend it, nor intelligently apply it to¬ 
day. 

Modern methods of psychology have revealed 
new facts about mental processes that were un¬ 
known in the days of these early reformers. For 
instance, we have discovered four or five senses in 
addition to the traditional five. The genetic study 
of mind has brought to light nascent periods— 
certain stages of development when particular 
powers reach their maximum capacity. We have 
demonstrated experimentally certain laws of memory, 
of association, and of apperception. We know 
something of the interests of children at different 
ages, and are thus able to adapt our courses and 
methods of instruction to their needs. 

The followers of Herbart have been particularly 
successful during the last quarter of a century in 
explaining the nature and steps of learning. Their 
doctrines of Interest, Concentration, and Ap¬ 
perception are all embodied in the famous “steps 
of the recitation,” which start with the concrete 
individual and pass by induction to the abstract 
general notion, and then, by way of application or 
test, down again to the particular instance. The 
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exposition of the logic of sense-perception by Dr. 
Harris shows how the mind employs a certain 
figure of the syllogism for the identification of 
objects and another figure for their verification. 
This is the logical aspect of the “ steps of the 
recitation,” as explained in De Garmo’s 11 Essen¬ 
tials of Method ” or McMurry’s 11 The Method of 
the Recitation.” 

All these discoveries are but verifications of the 
doctrine so clearly enunciated by Comenius three 
centuries ago, namely, ‘‘That instruction should 
commence with a real observation of things, and 
not with a verbal description of them.” 

I venture the statement that we should address 
all the senses in our teaching, and that, other 
things being equal, the poorest instruction is that 
which is addressed to one sense only. Some senses 
are more important than others. Hearing and the 
muscular sense are very valuable, because on these 
depend oral and manual instruction. But sight is 
the master sense. Upon it we depend more than 
upon any other sense in the daily routine of life. 
This superiority is recognized, as has been well 
said, in the familiar saying, “Seeing is believing,” 
which implies that after we have tried other senses 
we may still lack certainty, but after the eye has 
verified our observations there is no further excuse 
for doubt. 

The photograph is a partial reproduction of the 
data of vision, and hence the photographic picture 
is ordinarily assumed to be the best sub¬ 
stitute for direct observation by sight. 


The stereograph is a much nearer approach to 
actual vision in that it reproduces the exact data of 
depth or solidity. The illusion it produces is so 
perfect that one is not conscious of looking at a 
flat surface, but feels that he is in the presence of 
the very object. Hitherto this useful instrument 
has been regarded as a toy, a source of amuse¬ 
ment. Its educational possibilities are just beginning 
to be understood. The following illustrations will 
uggest a few of its uses in a single subject of the 
school curriculum. Other portions of the curricu¬ 
lum offer equal opportunities for its use. Thus, 
in physiography one can make rapid and easy 
geological trips by looking at stereographs. By 
the same means, in the study of industrial geog¬ 
raphy, we may visit the cotton fields of the South, 
the factories of New England, the mines of Penn¬ 
sylvania, the prairies of the Mississippi Valley, 
and the fruit ranches of California. In literature 
we may visit the homes of the immortals ; in art, 
walk the famous galleries of Europe. In history, 
we may visit battlefields, stand at the Rubicon with 
Caesar, climb the Alps with Napoleon, and sit at 
the council table with the President and his Cabinet. 

HOME GEOGRAPHY. 

All modern courses of study recognize the prin- 
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ciple that in elementary instruction we are to pro¬ 
ceed from what is near, familiar, and concrete to 
what is remote, strange, and abstract. Geography 
usually begins with the study of the neighborhood 
in which the school is situated. This elementary 
work is intended primarily to develop correct 
geographical concepts. Thus, we study the drain¬ 
age of the school yard, of the street in front of 
the school, of the roof of the schoolhouse, and of 
the entire neighborhood, in order that later the 
child may, through the imagination, project these 
features which he has observed concretely on a 
large scale and apply them to the drainage of the 
world as a whole. In Germany the excursion is 


WORLD GEOGRAPHY. 

After the local geography has been studied for 
the space of a few months the course of study usu¬ 
ally passes abruptly to a presentation of theworld as 
a whole. If the preliminary work has been suffi¬ 
ciently concrete and thorough, the child is able, by 
enlarging his images, to conceive the forms of land 
and water on a world-wide scale. The little 
rivulet of the vicinity becomes the mighty Ama¬ 
zon; the little hill which the child has himself 
climbed becomes the lofty peak; the low ridge 
outlined against the sky becomes the backbone 
of a great continent; the pond becomes the lake; 
and the lake is expanded into the ocean. 



House Boats Chukiang River, Canton. 


a recognized feature of many school programs. In 
rural communities it is quite feasible in any coun¬ 
try; but when we come to the large cities, where 
millions of people are packed into a small space, 
where the streets are crowded with traffic, the ex¬ 
cursion is a dangerous undertaking, and would be 
quite impossible in the majority of schools. How, 
then, are children to study their own cities? The 
sand table will help us to some extent; maps and 
pictures will supplement the sand table; visits by 
individual children and verbal descriptions may 
supplement the other exercises; but still, for the 
majority of children, the local geography of a 
large city cannot be brought home in a very con¬ 
crete and satisfying way. 

The stereograph seems to offer a happy solution 
of these difficulties. The ordinary school geog¬ 
raphy is provided with pictures, but they are typi¬ 
cal pictures rather than the particular ones which 
are needed in any special locality. By means of 
the stereograph we can take the child to the very 
object which he needs to study. 


Dr. G. Stanley Hall* thinks that city experience 
is unnatural and inferior in pedagogic value to 
country experience. The country child has more 
solitude, and is likely to develop more indepen¬ 
dence. The city child knows more things than his 
country cousin, and knows also more of human 
nature. But from the teacher’s point of view it is 
not a question of choice between city and country. 
For him the important question is how to use the 
concepts the child has as a basis for apperception, 
and how to establish an apperceptive basis where 
such is wanting. He must somehow give to the 
city child concepts of the country, and to the 
country child concepts of the city. 

This he can do successfully by means of the 
stereograph. Children living in the interior 
of the country may thus obtain clear notions 
of harbors, ships, and oceans. Children liv¬ 
ing at the seashore, who are more or less familiar 
with the ocean or the river, are often pitifully igno- 

*“Thc Contents of Children’s Minds.” Kellogg & Co., New 
York. 1895. 
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rant of the conditions in the rural communities; 
consequently these need to see the farm and its 
products and processes. Here, again, the stereo¬ 
graph is almost as useful as a journey to the 
country. 

But difficult as it is to get a clear notion of con¬ 
ditions in one’s own country, it is still more so in 
the case of foreign nations. Here are items taken 
from a geography course for fourth-year work : 

"Asia: Position, size, form, outline. Position — 
On the globe in relation to other continents, to 
oceans. Size—In even millions and relatively. 
Distance—By length of journey. Form and out¬ 
line—Regular or irregular, harbors. Chinese 
Empire—Position, size, outline, surface, climate. 
Productions, occupations, trade, exports , capital, 
chief city, government.” 

Here, again, the stereograph helps us out, for by 
means of it the child may go to China and see 
some things at first hand. Look, for instance, at 
this “ Examination Hall,” at Canton. You have 
told the children of the curious educational meth¬ 
ods of the Chinese, of the wonderful triennial 
examinations, to pass which is the highest ambi¬ 
tion of a Chinese youth. Well, here are rows of 
cells, twelve thousand in number, looking like 
bath-houses at a Jersey summer resort, in each of 
which a student is locked up while he is writing 
his examination paper. 

And here is a city afloat—house-boats on the 
Chukiang River, Canton, containing a river popu¬ 
lation of four hundred thousand souls. Nothing 
like it is to be seen in any other part of the world, 
and the stereographic story makes an impression 
that one can never forget. 

Children have heard much of the “Boxers” 
lately. Here are half a hundred of them squatted 
on the ground, half naked, surly-looking, danger¬ 
ous fanatics. They are harmless now. tor they 
have just been captured and brought into camp by 
the Sixth United States Cavalry. 

Perhaps you wish to convey some idea of the 
superstitions of the Chinese. Here is the “ Temple 


of Five Hundred Genii.” We are looking at a 
sort of gallery in which are seated the five hundred 
gods, each with an urn at his feet used for burning 
joss-sticks. 

To contrast an Oriental with an Occidental city, 
look at this stereograph of Canton. See how nar¬ 
row is the street. It cannot be over ten or twelve 
feet wide. It has no sidewalks, and the awnings 
and signs almost completely shut out the direct 
sunlight, although the houses do not seem to be 
more than two stories high. Yonder is a foot¬ 
bridge reaching from roof to roof across the street. 
That is where the watchman stands at night to 
keep a sharp look-out for fire and burglars. 

Thus, from city to city, from continent to conti¬ 
nent I take the children and show them the won¬ 
ders of this world. 

“Oh, infinite volumes of poems that I treasure 
in this small library of glass and pasteboard! I 
creep over the vast features of Rameses, on the 
face of his rock-hewn Nubian temple. I scale the 
huge mountain-crystal that calls itself the Pyramid 
of Cheops. I pace the length of the three Titanic 
stones of the wall of Baalbec—mightiest masses of 
quarried rock that man has lifted into the air—and 
then I dive into some mass of foliage with my 
microscope, and trace the veinings of a leaf so deli¬ 
cately wrought in the painting not made with 
hands that I can almost see its down and the green 
aphis that sucks its juices. I look into the eyes of 
the caged tiger, and on the scaly train of the 
crocodile, stretched on the sands of the river that 
has mirrored a hundred dynasties. I stroll through 
Rhenish vineyards, I sit under Roman arches, I 
walk the streets of once buried cities, I look into 
the chasms of Alpine glaciers, and on the rush of 
wasteful cataracts. I pass, in a moment, from the 
banks of the Charles to the ford of the Jordan, 
and leave my outward frame in the armchair at 
my table, while in spirit I am looking down upon 
Jerusalem from the Mount of Olives.”* 

*“ The Stereoscope and Stereoscopic Photographs." By Oliver 
Wendell Holmes. Underwood & Underwood, New York. 






TWO ESSENTIAL CONSIDERATIONS IN STEREOSCOPIC WORK 


THEODORE BROWN, SALISBURY, ENGLAND. 

CHAPTER IV. 


THE NEED OF VARYING THE SEPARA¬ 
TION OF THE TWO LENSES OF THE 
BINOCULAR CAMERA. 

I N spite of the many lengthy articles that have 
been written on stereoscopic photography the 
idea is still prevalent that the only apparatus 
necessary for the production of views for the stereo¬ 
scope is a camera fitted with two lenses fixed at a 
separation equal to that of the human eyes. The 


object of immediate attention is situated, so that 
the importance of that particular object is for the 
moment emphasised. To put the whole matter in 
plainer language, as we converge the eyes’ axes 
when looking from a distant object to a nearer 
one, so when stereoscopically photographing a very 
near object we shall find it necessary also to turn 
the axes of our two lenses inwards, directing them 
upon the chief object in the view. Moreover, as we 
instinctively accommodate the focus of our eyes to 



Fig. 20. 


workers who hold such a view must evidently be 
totally ignorant of all natural laws respecting bin¬ 
ocular vision, and how closely those laws are re¬ 
lated to photographic work. 

We may safely conclude that to produce the 
most natural, artistic and pleasing effects in the 
stereoscope, we must have some regard for the 
rules dictated by nature herself. 

We have shown that in viewing a collection of 
objects the direction of the eyes’ axes are subject 
to continual change, a change necessary in order 
that the object of immediate attention may be pro¬ 
jected upon the centre of the retina in both eyes, 
and thereby give the observer the most complete 
idea possible of all he sees. Further, we have 
shown that in nature the eyes instinctively accom¬ 
modate their foci to that plane at which the 


the distance of the thing we are looking at, so it is 
necessary that we focus the lenses of the camera for 
the chief object in the view. 

It is obvious that to fulfil these conditions the 
camera we use must be provided with some kind of 
adjustable means, not only for altering the separa¬ 
tion of the two lenses, but also for turning them 
upon their axes, and altering the distance between 
the lenses and the plate. The stereoscopist desiring 
good results should abandon forever the idea of 
using a camera with fixed focus lenses, and with¬ 
out such means of adjustment. 

THE PROPER POSITION FOR A BACKGROUND WHEN 
TREATING NEAR OBJECTS. 

We may be in possession of a camera having all 
the necessary means of adjustment, and yet have 
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some failures by lack of good judgment in the ar¬ 
rangement of our subject. We use the word 
“ good,” not so much in reference to a conception 
of art as to a careful consideration or regard to 
what has been said in reference to the conditions 
set forth by the laws of binocular vision. 

In looking at any ordinary picture, the attention 
of the observer is naturally arrested by any very 
highly lighted portion of the picture, or perhaps it 
would be more correct to say the portions of the 
picture from which most light emanates affect his 
visual faculties the most. Hence the need of special 
attention being paid to these particular parts. In 
stereoscopic work it is doubly important that these 
facts be taken into consideration. 

When taking small objects stereoscopically, ob¬ 
jects which are necessarily placed near the camera, 
it is most important that if a background is used, 
it should not be placed very far away from the 
object, especially if the background consists of a 
screen on which a contrast of light and dark figures 
are present. In Fig. 20 we give a specimen of 
work in which the background consisted of a 
Japanese screen, and in which it has been placed 
too far from the object (the statuette of wrestlers). 
If we examine this picture in the stereoscope, 
we shall experience a very disagreeable sensa¬ 
tion, the cause of which we shall endeavor to 
explain by means of the diagram, Fig. 21. Here 


we have a plan showing the arrangement of 
things as this photograph was taken. The statu¬ 
ette was placed on a table, E, the camera at J, and 
the screen at B, C. On reference again to the 
photograph. Fig. 20, we notice on the left-hand 
side of the statuette in the left picture and on the 
screen a bird. It will be noticed, further, that 
this bird in the right-hand picture is partly hid 
behind the statuette. Now, as the reader will 
know, the left picture was really taken with the 
right lens of the camera, and the right picture was 
taken with the left lens of the camera, such a 
transposition being always necessary- when the 
ordinary twin-lens camera is used for stereoscopic 
work. Therefore we have in the diagram, Fig. 21, 
the camera as it would be when this stereoscopic 
pair was taken. The screen is represented by the 
thick line at B, C. Let A represent the bird al¬ 
ready referred to, D the statuette and J the camera. 
Whilst rays emanating from A would be taken in 
by the lens, R, rays emanating from the same 
point will not reach the other lens, L, because of 
the statuette, D, blocking the way. The distract¬ 
ing effect is further increased in the stereoscope by 
the eyes endeavoring to unite that portion of the 
bird which is visible in the right-hand picture 
with the white patch which appears in the left- 
hand picture between the wrestlers’ legs. Had the 
screen been placed nearer to the statuette such a 
combination of effects would never have presented 
itself, and the eyes would have altered the direc¬ 
tion of their axes without the observer experiencing 


Fig. 22. 
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any difficulty whatever of locating the different 
objects in the view. 

In the early part of this chapter we said that it 
was the highly lighted portions of a picture that 
attracted the attention of the observer most. A little 
reflection on what has already been said in refer¬ 
ence to the sensitiveness of the retina of the eye will 
suffice to show the cause of this special attraction, 
and we need not enlarge upon the subject here. 
We have shown that prominence may be given to 
any particular object or objects in a picture not 
only by introducing different degrees of light and 
shade, but also by having the chief objects well 
defined. It sometimes happens, however, that 
prominence is actually given to a picture or objects 
in a picture where it is not wanted, and this often 
happens when light is pouring upon the subject 
from several different sources. In stereoscopic work 
this is one of the most difficult evils to deal with, 
as we are taking our subject from two different 
standpoints, and the camera is liable to take in 
dissimilar pictures, which are totally different in 
regard to lighting, a pair of pictures which, when 
coalensed in the stereoscope, produces a very 
peculiar and undesirable result. It will be suffi¬ 
cient to give one example. We have seen a 
stereoscopic photograph of a lady wearing a pair 
of eye-glasses. In the right hand picture the 
lady’s eye is seen distinctly, as it ought to be, 
through the eye-glass, but in the left hand picture, 
instead of the eye being visible, there is a glaring 
whiteness emanating from the eye-glass. The two 
pictures combined in the stereoscope are a combi¬ 
nation such as we have just mentioned. As the 
same reason may be given for defective results in 
other subjects where the arrangement is similar, 
we will give a diagram to explain the cause of the 
present defect. Referring to the diagram, Fig. 22, 
let J be the camera, A the head of the lady and 
B, C her eye-glasses. The operator probably 
examined the image projected on the screen by the 
lens I, in which case he would see a properly 
lighted picture. But had he looked more carefully 
at the image formed by the lens, H, he would 
have discovered that a bright light, E, was being 
reflected from the eye-glass, C, making it impos¬ 
sible to see the lady’s eye through it. The same 
laws of reflection apply to the other eye-glass, 
B, hence the operator obtained a right-hand pic¬ 
ture of his subject, with the eyes visible through 
the eye-glasses, and a left-hand picture of the 
same subject, in which the eyes were totally 
invisible, and substituted with a pair of shining 
glasses. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE MO REV’S IE AY 
What of the sigh and the falling tear ? 

These mark the way 0’ the world, my dear, 
Sighs and tears 
Are the lessons of years — 

Life is a medley of hopes and fears. 

Skies will be stormy, as skies will be clear; 
This is the way o’ the world my dear; 

But over the sighs 
And the tears in the eyes 
The sweet stars are shining in Love's bright 
skies. — Atlanta Constitution. 


A TIMELY SUGGESTION. 

I N these days, when the whole world is hurrying 
with restless feet toward the gladness of the 
Christmas time, the absorbing and controlling 
question is, “ What shall we get for our friends in 
the way of Christmas gifts ?” Something service¬ 
able, surely, we think, but something that will 
brighten the coming year for each as well. 

What better gift than a stereoscopic camera, a 
wonderful little instrument that will give vivid and 
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life-like representations of all that is best worth 
seeing? Not a single lens camera, that at best 
gives but a diagram of an object or scene, with 
suggestive lights and shades, but a double lens 
camera that will give actual depth, the real 
thing. As a Christmas present, we know of 
nothing better than a Stereo-Weno Hawkeye 
Camera, which can be bought for $25. It is of 
reasonable price, and we can guarantee its results 
for high-class amateur work. 
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“1 can conceive of no greater pictorial aid to geography 
study.” 

PROFESSOR R. S. TARR, 

Geographer, Cornell University. 


What Prominent Educators say Regarding this System 


“The time has come to make full use of this plan in the 
schools.” 

DR. A. E. WINSHIP, 

Editor Journal of Education. 


UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

Fifth Avenue and 19th Street, New York 


“One feels himself to be looking right at the scene itself.” 
DR. WALTER L. HERVEY, 

Ex-President Teachers’ College, 

Columbia University. 

“For teacher and pupil the plan offers possibilities of study 
and research that are little dreamed of.” 

DR. JACQUES W. REDWAY, 

Fellow of the Royal Geographical Society. 


Picking 

Cotton 

in 

Georgia 


Log Raft 
on 

Columbia 

River 


Fascinating in its Instruction 


Are You 

Interested in Schools? 


Permanent in its Results 


A NEW METHOD OF TEACHING GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, AND OTHER BRANCHES 


A Beautifully Illustrated Catalogue will be sent on application. Address 

School Department. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE INDUSTRY. 


'~J''HE Waterbury Brass Co., whose general of¬ 
fices, factories and mills are at Waterbury, 
Conn., have lately moved their New York ware¬ 
house to 122-130 Centre St., where they occupy 
two large floors in the building, which is 72 x 100 
feet in dimensions. This step was taken in view 
of the large increase in their business, and the 
materially larger quarters now occupied enables 
them to carry a much more complete stock than here¬ 
tofore,thus puttingthem in excellent positionto fillor- 
ders promptlyand efficiently. The aggregate tonnage 
in their ware-house is upwards of a million 
pounds of brass 
and copper in 
sheets, tubes , 
rods and wire, 
also German 
silver sheets, rods 
and wire. Then- 
stock o f brass 
rods, round, hex- 
agon and square 
is all free turn¬ 
ing or drilling Y 
stock used in con-; y 
nection with au- 
tomatic screw y 
machines. They ^ 
also manufacture 
bronze rod for 
free turning pur¬ 
poses. Our inves¬ 
tigation proves 
that they are 
m a i nta i ning a 
stock of sheet 
brass in soft, hard 
and half hard 
tempers in rolls 
and flat sheets 
also sheet bronze 
in rolls and 
flat sheets which 
is larger than 
any stock car- 
ried in the 
United States. It 
is, therefore, evi¬ 
dent to us that this 
immense stock 
enables them to handleorders with great promptness, 
shipping the same day the order is received. In ad¬ 
dition to their sheet metal, tube, rod and wire 
stock they handle finished goods, such as eyelets, 
ferrules and small brass wares of various descrip¬ 
tions. Their new quarters have been laid out 
with special care and are admirably adapted to the 
requirements of the business. The offices are fine¬ 
ly equipped and the whole establishment reflects 
much credit to the company. 

This company was incorporated in 1845 and 
received a special charter in 1881. Their 
New York branch was established in 1846 at 15 
Platt St., where they remained for several years, 


when they moved to 14 Platt St., directly opposite. 
Here they continued until 1856, when they moved 
to 52 Beekman St., where they were located for a 
period of 20 years. The business was then moved 
to 296 Broadway, where they remained another 20 
years. The company then located at 60 Centre St., 
where they continued until recently, although 
these quarters were inadequate from the first. 
During all these years the business steadilv ex¬ 
panded, necessitating with each removal increased 
space for the accommodation of their business. En¬ 
thusiasm prevails through the entire store and is con¬ 
tagious—it is in the air—and it is hoped that the 
friends of the company and all dealers of material in 

their line will put 
themselves in po¬ 
sition to become 
acquainted with 
the stock which 
they are carrying 
in New York, and 
when in the city 
make their head¬ 
quarters there, 
where they will 
find every con- 
venience and 
courtesy extended 
to them. For sev¬ 
eral years they 
have made a spe¬ 
cialty of sheet 
brass and brass 
rod for camera 
work, and their 
spring brass and 
rod is well and 
favorably known 
among the manu¬ 
facturers of cam¬ 
eras and kindred 
articles. They 
have issued re¬ 
cently a verycom- 
prehensive cata¬ 
logue classfying 
the stock they are 
carrying, w hi c h 
also contains very 
complete tables 
of weights and 
measures. Any 
person'who is interested in this line of goods and 
yet not acquainted with this well known Brass 
concern should at once secure one of their catalogues, 
familiarizing themselves with the stock that they 
carry. They have lately taken over the Pope’s 
Island Mfg. Corporation and are now prepared to 
furnish non-corrosive white metal promptly. This 
metal recommends itself because of its ductility for 
spinning and drawing purposes and on account of 
the color and permanency of same. It is largely 
used among jewelry and silverware manufacturers. 
We are quite sure that inquiries about material in 
their line will be handled promptly, and their 
catalogue is there for the asking. 
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“ THE DISTRICT SCHOOL ” 


T\ TJ ai _ ¥> Why Wide-awaKe Teachers 

DO I Oil IVnOW everywhere read the 

— “PHOTO ERA” regularly? 

FOR THREE REASONS: 

Ist—BECAUSE Photography is the latest and most successful educational appliance: 
and, in the opinion of the best educators, is destined to revolutionize the science 
of education. 

2d — BECAUSE “The Photo Era” is the only publication in the country that follows the 
development of photography along educational and artistic lines. 

3d—BECAUSE the beautiful half-tone pictures and carefully written text of “The 
Photo Era,” filled with new ideas, will help them to win fame and fortune in 
their profession. Why not join the army of “Photo Era” readers, and become 
a winner ? 

PHOTO ERA PUBLISHING CO. 

13c. a Copy $2.30 a Year Dewey Square, BOSTON. 


C 7/?e 


PHOTO-ERA 



ILLUSTRATED MONTH IX 

THE, AMERICAN UOURNAL • 
OF PHOTOGRAPHS «_*■ J* 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


i O XU) is the best 
time to Subscribe _for the 


JourneJ of 
Education 


A. E. WINSHIP, Editor. 


Weekly, 2.50 ©c Year. 


jjpF A T Np new subscribers will receive all the numbers from the time their orders 
reach us (provided mention is made of this offer) until the first of July 
FREE , and a full year’s subscription to July, 1903, ALL FOR $2.50. 

The editorial and business management feel sure that during the coming year the Journal will 
have a richer feast to offer its readers than ever before. It will be in the highest sense a professional 
journal, an educational newspaper, and a teacher’s daily help. Special attention will be given to 
the school interests of Boston and Vicinity, Greater New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, and all 
other large cities. Nature study will continue to be a prominent feature. The best talent will 
be employed to prepare programmes and exercises for the proper observance of the birthdays of 
noted men, and all school holidays. 

If you have never used the Journal, give it a trial during the coming year and be convinced 
of its merits. 

Subscription rates : $1.00 for five months ; $2.00 a year in clubs of threeor more to one P. O. 
address; $2.50 a year, single subscriptions. Three weeks free. 

Remember our SPECIAL OFFER to new subscribers; Balatice of this school 
year FREE and a full year’s subscription in July, 1903, for $2.30. 

NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


CHICAGO : 

203 Michigan Avenue. 


NEW YORK : 

44 East 19th Street. 


BOSTON: 

20 Pemberton Sqviare. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Coming Out Soon 

NEW SERIES 

INDIA, GREECE, EGYPT, IRELAND 


Greece 


An invaluable series of rare subjects, Architec¬ 
tural and Archeological, also introducing all the 
features of Modern Grecian Life. 


India 


Embracing rare and beautiful photographs of 
wonderful ancient rock-hewn temples and 
palaces. Striking and impressive Himalaya 
Mountain scenery and strange Oriental life. 


Philse, the 
“ Pearl of 
Egypt,” 
bathed by 
the sacred 
Nile 




An 

Elephant 

“Siesta.” 

Huge 

beasts bask¬ 
ing in the 
sun in their 
beautiful 
native 
home. 
Interior 
Ceylon. 


Egypt 


Everything ancient and modern, historical, pic¬ 
turesque and unique, from the Delta to Omdur- 
man. The most comprehensive series ever 
published. 


Ireland 


Including a most interesting collection, represent¬ 
ing the quaint life and charming scenery of this 
fascinating Isle. Many ancient places of historic 
interest, such as Glendalough, Clonmacnoise, 
Londonderry, Athlone. 


NEW YORK 
LONDON, ENG. 


For further information, send name and address 

UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 

Main Office: Fifth Avenue and 19th Street, New York 


TORONTO, CAN. 
OTTAWA, KAN. 


•1 
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FLI LTD N STREET. 

New York city 

VPLOY ALL PPCCEBSES TO FUPMS HA PEHPEC T PH/NT/ND 
PLATE THAT A PH/NTEP TAN PP/NT PROM W/TH THE BEST PE5UL75. 



Yp. 


FERE|s|CES. VAn Y FIRST CLASS I UB LIS HER 
—^ pRtNTEIR IN J^EW Y aF?K * 


OR 


AMBROSE E. BARNES & BBO. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

pesKs Office Furniture 

198 and 200 Canal St., NEW YORK 



No. 100 R.oll Top Desk— Solid Oak, Golden 
Finish. 48 in. wide, go in. deep, 50 in. high. 

PRICE, $ 16.5 O 

We carry a fine line of Oak and Mahogany Office Desks and 
Chairs and will mail Catalogue on request. : : : : : 

Office Partitions, Counters or Special Furniture or Chairs for 
Photographers made to order and designs submitted. : : 


Bailey & Ailing 

Dealers in 


MAHOGANY 

ASH 

CYPRESS 

WHITEWOOD 

And other buoods 

Estimates given on architect’s 5 
specifications for school buildings, 
libraries, etc. 


Shipments made to a.11 points 

Yards : Foot of Clay St. 

NewarK, N. J. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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The sun tv as sinking in the sink. 

C The cowi Were chewing air 
XShe -Violets turned a sk.y-blue pink. 
XXJhen the yfai m hoy cut his hair 


BAD POETRY is likely to creep into the 
bosom of the most fastidious family —but it 
doesn't cost anything. 



A "Portrait Agent with a long tongue and a hypnotic 
eye will bring bad portraits of your loved ones into your house 
and in spite of your better judgment will bunco you into pay¬ 
ing for them. Most people display good judgment in select¬ 
ing furniture or bric-a-brac, but nine times out of ten the 
portraits on the wall are enough to give their artistic friends 
the Woozy-woozys. Maybe you have one of those awful 
things with straw-colored hair and a “ball-blueing” back¬ 
ground. Take it out of the frame and replace it with one 
made by a first-class artist. 



We ma.ke a Special Line of Work for the Photographic Trade 
We make Bromide Enlargements for Amateurs 

Lithographic and Other Trade Color Work Solicited 

Order through Your LocaT Photographer or from 

BECK PORTRAIT CO., 


Insist on having 
ovir work 


14 East 23d St., New York 


LATOILA 


For tke Toilet 

Positively does away with the use of Dandruff Cures, Hair Oils, Cosmetics, Cold Creams, Skin Foods, 
Shaving Soaps, Toilet Soaps, Medicinal Soaps and Complexion Remedies. A simple but marvelous prepara¬ 
tion which prevents baldness, dandruff, loss, dryness or premature grayness of the hair, the spread of 
diseases, etc. 

LATOILA — Does Its XOorK^ Instantly 

A few drops on the hair and a wonderful shampoo is instantly produced. A few drops on a sponge and 
you have lather for the bath. A few drops in a clean shaving mug, stirred with a moist brush, produces 
shaving lather immediately. Cleanses the skin as you never saw it done by a soap. Latoila is a perfect 
skin food, supplying the oil it demands to prevent dryness, chapping and other unsightly effects. It sup¬ 
plies to hair the oil required to make it soft and wavy instead of dry, stiff and unmanageable. Barbers and 
hairdressers are delighted with it. 

MISS MARIE SCHULTZ, The Famous Contralto, New York, 5ays : 

“ My hair has been coming out so rapidly that I was greatly worried. Nothing that I could find that 
was recommended for the hair did any good. After three shampoos with Latoila it stopped coming out, the 
irritation and itching were gone and my hair was in fine condition. I recommend it to everyone, man or 
woman, for the hair and bath.” 

DELIGHTFUL FRAGBANT ANTISEPTIC CLEANSING 

Sold by Druggists at Fifty Cents a Bottle. 

Send 4 cents in stamps for sample, or 50 cents THE LATOILA COMPANY 
for regular size bottle, sent express prepaid. 1153 Broadway. NEW YORK CITY 


A Most Marvelous 
Toilet Preparation 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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is a small instrument 
by the aid of which 
ordinary Stereo¬ 
scopic Views maybe 
examined. The ef¬ 
fect of relief obtained 
is even geater and 
more natural than 
that secured when using the ordinary American Stereoscope. 

Note— This Stereoscope is eminently suited for examining the views appearing in the " Stereoscopic Photograph." 

Highly Recommended by Leading Pliotogi-aphic Journals 

The Pocket Stereoscope will be sent free to any part of the United Kingdom 
for 1/6; Abroad, 6d. extra. 

Don’t go to the expense of special apparatus for Stereoscopic work, when by using one of 

Theodore Brown’s Stereoscopic Transmitters== 

in connection with your ordinary lens and camera you make Stereoscopic Photographs at one expo¬ 
sure. Single or Double Lenses, and any Pattern and Size Camera may be used. Illustrated Pro¬ 
spectus, Testimonials, and Press Opinions free on application to 

THEODORE BROWN 

The Stereoscopic Supply Stores 34a. Castle St., SALISBURY, KNG. 

For beautiful Specimen Slide produced by the Transmitter; enclose +d. The Trans¬ 
mitter, with full instructions, 10s. 6d., post free to all parts of the United Kingdom. 12/6 
Abroad. Hundreds of these little instruments are being used in all parts of the world with grat¬ 
ifying success. 



The Pocket 
Stereoscope 


$100,000 UNUSUAL OFFER! $100,000 

Letter from His Eminence Cardinal Rampolla. 

Rome, January 2 . 

It has pleased His Holiness to instruct me to transmit in his 
august name his thanks to Monsieur Mariani, and to testify again 
in a special manner his gratitude. His Holiness has even deigned 
to offer Monsieur Mariani a Gold Medal bearing his venerable 
image.” “ Cardinal Rampolla.” 

To prove the reliability of the endorsement and 
gold medal of His Holiness, Pope Leo XIII., 
above reproduced, Messrs. Mariani & Co., will 
cheerfully forfeit to charitable institutions any 
amount—one hundred thousand dollars ($100,000) 
or more, if it can be shown or proven that they 
are not absolutely genuine. The many thousands 
of indorsements of Vin Mariani were sent volun¬ 
tarily and without solicitation. 

Mariani Wine is a tonic prepared upon truly 
scientific principles. It is safe and beneficial 
as well as agreeable. Mariani Wine has 
more than 8,000 written endorsements from 
leading physicians in all parts of the world. 

Mariani Wine is specially indicated for General Debility, Overwork, Weakness from whatever 
causes, Profound Depression and Exhaustion, Throat and Lung Diseases, Consumption and 
Malaria. It is a diffusible tonic for the entire system. To those who will kindly write to 
MARIANI & CO., 52 West 15th Street, New York City, will be sent postpaid, book con¬ 
taining portraits with indorsements of Emperors, Empress, Princess, Cardinals, Archbishops 
and other interesting matter. 

For Sale by All Druggists. Avoid Substitutes. 
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CRAMER 


rown Plates are more 
apid than any 
ther plates in the market 
W ith this plate clear, quick printing 
N egatives can be secured 



These plates are especially adapted for Tourists using 

Hand-Cameras 


The most complete Photographic Manual ever published, 
will be sent free to any address upon application 


G. Cramer Dry Plate Co. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Nehring Specialties 



The Kosmos Lens 

Saves Retouching. It is a Supplementary Lens, 
used in combination with the Camera Lens. It 
will not alone save Retouching, but it will also 
increase the speed of your Lens, making it 
equal to the best Portrait Lens made. Price, 
4x5, $ 2 ; 5x7, $ 2 . 50 ; 6 ) 4 xS/ 4 , $ 4 ; 8x10, $ 5 . 


The Hand Burnisher 

Is a simple contrivance. It has the appearance 
of a print roller, and is as readily manipulated. 
To use the Burnisher, place it on a stove or 
hold it over a gas jet until the proper heat is 
obtained ; then roll over your pictures after 
mounting, and the desired professional finish 
will be produced. Price, $ 1 . 


The Cloud Shade 

Heretofore it was necessary to use Yellow 
Glass Screens to get Cloud Pictures. This 
required time exposures. With the aid of 
the Cloud Shade, Pictures may be made in njoth 
part of a second, and yet the most beautiful 
cloud effects will be obtained. It is slipped 


over the hood of your Camera Lens like a cap; 
will not interfere with the workings of your 
Camera. Price, 4x5, 25 c.; 5x7, 30 c.; 6>2x8. 4 , 
40 c ; 8x10, 50 c. 


The Shutter Stop 

When using a Camera fitted 
with a Unicum Shutter, it is 
found very inconvenient and 
time-taking to reset the speed 
dial of the shutter to the T 
mark when a picture must be 
re-focussed. The Shutter Stop will keep the 
leaves open for focussing when so desired, no 
matter at what speed the shutter may be set. It 
can be attached and used by anyone. When its 
use is not desired, it will not interfere with the 
workings of the shutter. Price, to fit all sizes 
of Unicum Shutters, 25 c. 


The New Focussing Finder 

Takes the 
place of the 
ground glass 
absolutely. It 
will show you 
whether your 
picture is in 
or out of fo¬ 
cus, being ac¬ 
tually a mini¬ 
ature camera, 
made just for 
focussing. It 
is readily at¬ 
tached to any 
Camera, and 
a very desir¬ 
able attachment, saving much plates or film. 
Price, 4x5, $ 2 . 50 ; 5x7, $ 3 ; 6 ^x 814 , $ 5 . 


The Achromatic Copying and 
Enlarging Lens 

This Lens is used in conjunction with your 
Camera Lens; will enable you to do copying 
and enlarging with any short bellows camera. 
No outfit complete without this attachment. 
Price, 4x5, $ 2 ; 5x7, $ 2 . 50 ; 6 yixSj 4 , $ 4 ; 8x10, 
$ 5 . 
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The High Power 

Telephoto Lens 

can be used with any Camera; will 
produce extreme magnifications of 
distinct objects like a telescope. 
Full instructions are furnished. 
Telephoto Lens is fitted with rock 
and pinion to permit correct focus¬ 
sing. Price, 4x5, $8; 5x7, $9; 

6 j 4 x 8 j 4 , $ 12 ; 8x10, $ 15 . 


The 

Multichromatic Ampliscopes. 



A Set of Supple¬ 
mentary Lenses, 
Telephoto Tube 
and Adopter, en- 
ablingthe operator 
to make over 100 
distinctly different 
lens combinations, 
such as numerous 


Iarg- 

1 n g, 
Wide 
angle, 
Por¬ 
trait, 

Telephoto, Ray Screens, etc., of various powers. 
The most complete Set of* Ampliscopes on the 
market. Price, 4x5, $7; 5x7, $8; 6 > 4 x 8 l 4 . 
$10; 8x10, $ 12 . 


The Convertible Ray Screen 


The Chicago Ampliscopes 

The Lenses are mounted in caps to fit the 
hood of your Camera Lens. The Set contains: 
1 Copying and En- 1 Wide Angle Lens, 
larging Lens, 1 Telephoto Lens, 

1 Portrait Lens, 1 Duplicate. 

1 Ray Screen, 

Price, 4x5, $ 2 ; 5x7, $ 2 , 50 ; 6 j 4 x 8 l 4 , $ 4 ; 
8x10, $ 5 . 


The Wide Angle Lens 

80-90° 

This Lens is supplied in cells to fit the shutter 




A set of correct plane Ray 
Screen Lenses optically fin¬ 
ished, in an adjustable 
mount, to be used over 
the hood of the Camera 
Lens, by means of which 
Seven Shades can be se¬ 
cured, from very light to 
darkest yellow. A desi¬ 
rable attachment for flow¬ 
er photography color- 
work. Price, 4x5, $1.50; 
5x7, $2.00; 614 x 814 , $3.00; 
8x10, $4.00. 


of your camera. It has an angle of from 80- 
90°. Should be used for interior work, groups, 
architecture, etc. Price, +X5, $2.50; 5x7, $3.00; 
614 x 814 , $4.00; 8x10, $5.00. 


The Portrait Anastigmat 

Speed F 4 

Made of Jena Glass. Furnished in cells to fit 
the shutter of your camera. Equal to the best 
Portrait Objective made. Price, 4x5, $15; 
5x7, $18; 614 x 814 , $25; 8x10, $40. 


BARGAINS BARGAINS BARGAINS 


We take your lenses as part payment. Have the largest stock of Bargain Lenses of all 
makes. Send for Bargain Catalogue. Qur goods are for sale by all dealers. 


U. NEHRING, 16 East 42d St., N. Y. 


/n writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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THE MECHANICAL APPEARANCE OF THIS JOURNAL IS 
DUE TO THE COMBINED EFFORTS OF THE FOLLOWING 




CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


=^===^== Printing on “ Century Presses ” ===^^==^= 

Thirty and Thirty-two West Thirteenth Street, New York 




Art Work: Inks: 

H. R. Northrop, New York, N. Y. Fred’k H. Levey Co., New York, N. Y. 

Paper: Dill & Collins, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Engraving and Design of this page by Gill Engraving Co., N. Y. 
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S AY KNOW 

SO SO 


Did you ever hear of a rapid plate, the maker of which did not claim 
it to be equal or superior in speed to any plate on the market? 

Did you ever reconcile the difference between plates of sensitometer 
number 27 and sensitometer number 60, each claiming to be faster than the 
other? IT’S ALL SAY SO! 

When we say that Hammer Plates are the most rapid of any on the 
market, it is a case of SAY SO backed by KNOW SO. 

The makers of the Winne Exposure Meter found it impossible to ac¬ 
curately indicate the time necessary for exposure where tire same rules were 
made to apply to all plates. They accordingly prepared for users of these 
meters the table of speeds given below: 


COMPARATIVE SPEEDS. 

Hammer Double Coated, . . . f 101 


Cramer Crown, 

Seed Gilt Edge, f 
Eastman Film, 
Record, extra rapid. 
Standard, extra rapid. 


f 90 


78 

64 

58 


3' /2 

3 

2 

IX 

1 


A matter ot no little interest is the slowness of the film, as by the show¬ 
ing, an indoor portrait requiring four seconds on the Hammer Plate would 
require seven seconds on the film. 


TfrfrH Use GLASS DRY PLATES 


“HAMMETT’ 

IS THE BRAND 

T5he ANTHONY & SCOVILL CO. 

----=of N. Y.. .. 

Trade Agents n? 122-124 Fifth Averwie, New York 

Branches—Cable Building, CHICAGO 

Holfnuns’s Chambers, Pitt Street, SYDNEY, AUSTRALIA 


In writing to advertisers, please mention The Traveller. 
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Graphic Cameras 

— r e - 

Pelade to \7se 

Made in 27 Different Styles, in all the 
Popular Sizes. For all Kinds of 
Serious Photographic Work 


STEREOSCOPIC GRAPHIC 


Graphic Cameras are 
used and recommend¬ 
ed by Messrs. Under¬ 
wood & Underwood, 
and such eminent pho¬ 
tographers as Mr. H. 
A. Strohmeyer, Dr. 
D. L. Elmendorf. Mr. 
H. Burton Holmes, 
and many others. 


REVERSIBLE BACK CYCLE GRAPHIC 


Send for fvill descriptive Catalogue 


THE FOLMER & SCHWING MFG. CO. 


G P^A V H I C G E JV T S 


A. J. Lloyd & Co., 325-525 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 

L. B. Wheaton, 366 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

Sheetz & Bishop, 614 12th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
The Walzl-Cummins Co., 20 W. Lexington St., Baltimore. 
Williams, Brown & Earle, 918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Aimer Coe, 74 State St., Chicago, Ill. 

Daniels & Fisher, Denver, Colo. 

H. A. Hyatt, 410 No. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 

Kirk, Geary & Co., 220 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 


The Wm. E. Stieren Co., 544 Smithfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
C. W. Whittlesey Co., 218 State St., New Haven, Conn. 

The Burrows Bros. Co., 133 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

J. C. Freeman & Co., 388 Main St., Worcester, Mass. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, 604 Nicollet St., Minneapolis, Minn. 

E. B. Meyrowitz, 360 St. Peter St., St. Paul, Minn. 

Kansas City, Photo Supply Co., ion Walnut St., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The H. J. Penfold Co., 1408 Farnam, Omaha, Neb. 


Obrig Camera Co. 

165 Broadway, NEW YORK 

Just below TelepHone 

Cortlarvdt St. ^ 4704 Cortlarvdt 

Dealers in KODAKS and all styles 
of first-class View and Hand Cameras, 
at Full Discounts. Developing, Print¬ 
ing, Mounting and Blue Prints for the 
Amateur and for Mercantile purposes. 
Bromide Enlargements,. Fresh Films, 
Fresh Plates, Fresh Printing Papers. Tripods, Lamps, Photo 
Literature. 

ALL ACCESSORIES 
Send for our new booklet of s\jpplies 



Amateur 
Ph otograph ers 

To get the best ideas in Pho¬ 
tography, told in a clear man¬ 
ner—you need a magazine up to 
date. That’s 



THE CAMERA 

It tells things a bit better than the others—and 
does it thoroughly. We give you lots for your 
money. $1.00 a year. Sample copies 10 cts. 
As an advertising medium ’tis second to none. 


*»15 Years Exclusively in This Business*- 


THE CAMERA, 


16 South Fifth St. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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For Ste 

Gocrz Dc 

Anastign 

-> 

Are used by nearly all the lead 
sionals and Amateurs eith 
selection or necessity tc 

Obtain 

Perfect 

Results 

All the Stereoscopic reproductions 

magaz' 

from p 

They i 



Pictures 


C. [S 



PROSCH MFG. CO., 389 Broome St., New York City 
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illustrations used in this magazine are all 
taken with the above Shutter. 
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MARVELOUS EFFECTS 


The sensation of actually looking 
at the things themselves. 

The Stereo Weno 
Hawk-Eye 



Waterbury Brass Co. 

New YorK Warehovse 

122 to 130 Centre St. 

General Offices and Mills, Waterbvry, Conn. 
Providence, R. I„ 131 Dorrance St. *•*•*•*• 



Brass and Copper 


is a complete stereoscopic outfit of the highest type 
in pocketform. Fitted for regular cartridge 

film, has brilliant finder, automatic iris diaphragm 
shutter and double rapid rectilinear lenses, accurately 
matched, guaranteed to produce perfect perspectives. 

Price Complete, $25,00 

BLAIR CAMERA CO., Rochester, N.Y. 


In Sheet, Tvibes, Wire and FLod 

German Silver 

In Sheet, R.od a.nd Wire 

Soldering Coppers 
Small Brass Wares 

Of Every Description 


Hawk-Eye Catalogue free by mail 


Send for Stock List *■ 
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ELECTROTYPES 
LJTHOCRAPMISSCV AND 
PltlNTlNC 


The Corn 
Exchange Bank 


Willia-m and Beaver Streets 
NEW YORK 


WILLIAM A. NASH 


THOMAS T. BARR 
VICE-PRESIDENT 
WALTER E. FREW 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


PRESIDENT 

FREDERICK T. MARTIN 


PASHIFfi 

WILLIAM E. WILLIAMS 
ASSISTANT CASHIER 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND PROFITS, $5,000,000 


Fifth Avenue Branch 

Fifth Avenue and I9th Street 


WILLIAM A. DAVIES, MANAGER 


1 d 1 ) i J o r y Hoard 

William A. Nash - President 

Wm. F. Havemever .... Capitalist 

CLARENCE H. Kelsev Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 
S. D. Styles ----- Retired 

Wm. Rhinelander Stewart - - Real Estate 

Bradish Johnson Pres. U. S. Realty and Construction Co. 
J. M. BOWERS - - Bowers & Sands, Attorneys 

Robt. D. Andrews Mgr. Household Sewing Machine Co. 
F. A. 0. Schwartz - Importer of Toys 

VV. Felsinger - - - Pres. N. Y. Savings Bank 

Benedict J. Greenhut - - Siegel, Cooper & Co. 

P. W. Martin - Retired 

Walter E. Frew .... Vice-President 























